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DO THE DEAD RETURN? 


A strange man in Los Angeles, 
known as “The Voice of Two 
Worlds,” tells of astonishing experi¬ 
ences in far-off and mysterious 
Tibet, often called the land of mir¬ 
acles by the few travelers permitted 
to visit it. Here he lived among the 
lamas, mystic priests of the temple. 
“In your previous lifetime,” a very 
old lama told him, “you lived here, a 
lama in this temple. You and I 
were boys together. I lived on, but 
you died in youth, and were reborn 
in England. I have been expecting 
your return.” 

The young Englishman was 
amazed as he looked around the 
temple where he was believed to 
have lived and died. It seemed un¬ 
cannily familiar, he appeared to 
know every nook and corner of it, 
yet—at least in this lifetime—he 
had never been there before. And 
mysterious was the set of circum¬ 
stances that had brought him. Could 
it be a case of reincarnation, that 
strange belief of the East that souls 
return to earth again and again, liv¬ 
ing many lifetimes? 

Because of their belief that he 
had formerly been a lama in the 
temple, the lamas welcomed the 
young man with open arms and 
taught him rare mysteries and long- 
hidden practices, closely guarded for 
three thousand years by the sages, 
which have enabled many to per¬ 
form amazing feats. He says that 
the system often leads to almost un¬ 
believable improvement in power of 
mind, can be used to achieve bril¬ 
liant business and professional suc¬ 
cess as well as great happiness. The 



young man himself later became a 
noted explorer and geographer, a 
successful publisher of maps and at¬ 
lases of the Far East, used through¬ 
out the world. 

“There is in all men a sleeping 
giant of mindpower,” he says. 
“When awakened, it can make man 
capable of surprising feats, from 
the prolonging of youth to success 
in many other worthy endeavors.” 
The system is said by many to pro¬ 
mote improvement in health; others 
tell of increased bodily strength, 
courage and poise. 

“The time has come for this long- 
hidden system to be disclosed to the 
Western world,” declares the au¬ 
thor, and offers to send his amaz¬ 
ing 9000 word treatise—which re¬ 
veals many startling results—to sin¬ 
cere readers of this publication, free 
of cost or obligation. For your free 
copy, address the Institute of Men- 
talphysics, 213 South Hobart Blvd., 
Dept. 164T, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Readers are urged to write prompt¬ 
ly, as only a limited number of the 
free treatises have been printed. 




Once in almost every man’s life there comes the time when he real¬ 
izes, with the suddenness of a lightning flash, that he isn’t getting 
anywhere... that, while time is flying, he is standing still, in a 
business way ... with no promotions and a stationary income ... 
and that all the while he is growing older, and older, and OLDER. 


He may even realize that his failure is due to 
his lack of special ability, but—if he is like all 
too many men, he does nothing about it, 
accepts the whole picture as inevitable, per¬ 
haps feels a bit bitter about it, and goes on down. 

But —if he has the right metal in him —he’ll 
do what thousands of others have done in the 
last thirty-three years—men who found them¬ 
selves going round and round in a back eddy 
—he’ll begin at once to qualify himself for a 
better position (and for still bigger and better 
positions) by getting special training in his 
spare time at home. 

That’s the LaSalle way ... 

•. . learn while you earn 

and almost inevitably, you’ll get more and more 
money because you’ll be worth more and more. 

Dramatic life stories . . . stranger, many of 
them, than fiction ... are told in thousands of 
letters in our files—of men climbing from the 


ranks of common labor to financial indepen¬ 
dence or professional ranking ... of thousands 
lifting themselves from dead-end jobs of hope¬ 
lessness to the path of rapid promotion and 
bigger money. 

Right now... today... this very minute... 
there are thousands of well-paying openings for 
the men qualified to fill them; for there is a 
definite shortage of highly-trained men—the 
kind that know what to do and how and when 
to do it. 

During the next ten years, this shortage will 
be even greater —due to rearmament, industrial 
expansion, and the absence of many men in 
military service. So— 

NOW is the time for YOU to act... to say 
good-bye forever to discouragement, to a fixed 
low income, to your many money disappoint¬ 
ments ... by checking and mailing the coupon 
below. What it brings to you will cost you only 
a postage stamp, but it has been worth a fortune 
to thousands and CAN be to YOU. 
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THEY NEVER COME BACH 

by FRITZ IEIBER, JR. 

(Author of “Two Sought Adventure” “The Bleak Shore,” etc.) 

Bart Harlan found himself pifted nof only against the sinister skipper and crew of the 
MOLLY R., but against the deep-grained tradition of space-travel itself when he in¬ 
sisted that the lost ship SPHINX might be found and brought to safety. Yet he had 
to convince someone his theory was correct, because the person who meant more 
to him than anybody else in the world, Ann Wilkerson, had been on the lost ship. 

A COMPLETE NOVEL 
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"Slowly the Molly R. became semi-transparent." 


VVEY, YOU! What’s your 
business?” 

Bart Harlan, standing 
on the cat-walk that circled the upper 
rim of the docking-cradle, did not im¬ 
mediately answer the shouted ques¬ 
tion. He clung to the thin hand rail, 
bracing himself against the sheets of 
rain which drove across the almost 
deserted landing field, and stared 
wearily down into the shadowy in¬ 
terior of the cradle. It was about the 
grubbiest looking space-tramp he’d 
ever seen. Its weblike outer skin of 
molybdo-barium meteorite cushion¬ 
ings was tarnished black, except 


where recent gouges revealed shining 
metal. One boarding grapple was 
badly bent; it would not quite fold 
back into the housing, and stuck out 
like a broken finger. The iso-quartz 
space ports showed no lights; they 
peered like dead eyes from behind 
the molybdo-barium interweave. A 
trip to the repair cradles was certain¬ 
ly in order; no space-ship inspector 
would ever 0. K. a tramp like that, 
unless the bribe was pretty steep. 

Suddenly Bart Harlan lifted his 
head to the driving rain and laughed 
grimly. To think that it was only 
twenty-four hours since the Sphinx 
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should have landed in this very dock¬ 
ing cradle! Should have landed. That 
terrible radio announcement was 
burned into his memory: “Friends, it 
is with deepest grief we announce 
that the Space Ship Sphinx, earth¬ 
ward from Mars, lost contact with its 
warp about a half an hour ago. The 
cause is unknown. Aboard were Pro¬ 
fessor Wilkerson, who captained his 
own ship, his daughters Ann and 
Lucy, Navigator Williams, and three 
crew members. Professor Wilkerson, 
as you all know, is a distinguished 
member of the Scientists’ Central 
Committee, and . . .” 

Bart shook his head despairingly. 
Those announcements were always 
the same. Death knells. Because no 
space ship ever came back, once it 
lost contact with the warp along 
which it had been traveling. This 
was due to the nature of extrater¬ 
restrial navigation, which was en¬ 
tirely different from what a scientist 
of the early twentieth century would 
have imagined. Ships did not move 
freely through space. They clung to 
space warps—invisible lines along 
which the gravitational pull between 
the various planets of the solar sys¬ 
tem was concentrated. The discovery 
of the existence of these warps to¬ 
ward the end of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury—and the possibility of intensi¬ 
fying them by special projectors— 
had revolutionized the science of 
physics and made space travel pos¬ 
sible. However, once a ship lost its 
warp, because of an explosion or 
some other serious accident, it was 
doomed. It could not navigate. It 
was too small an object to be seen 
by telescope. It could not even be 
reached by radio, since the long radio 
waves had been found to travel 
chiefly along warps, except for short 
distances. Therefore “They never 
come back” was the grimmest 


proverb in the dangerous Extrater¬ 
restrial Traffic—four words a space¬ 
man seldom said but was always 
thinking. 

Bart gripped the guard rail until 
his knuckles showed white.. His 
thoughts had turned, for the thou¬ 
sandth time, to Ann Wilkerson. 
Laughing, madcap Ann. The girl 
who, in spite of the trouble between 
them, meant all the world to him. 
What was there left for him now? 
His chief aim in life had been lost 
when they’d expelled him from I. I. 
E. N. (International Institute of Ex¬ 
traterrestrial Navigation). His ex¬ 
pulsion had begun the trouble be¬ 
tween him and Ann; her father had 
forbidden her to see him. 

And now Ann was gone. Why, he 
asked himself furiously, was he 
hanging around this docking cradle ? 
It couldn’t bring her back. Nothing 
could bring her back, except possibly 
his theory . . . and now he would 
never be given a chance to prove that 
theory. 

A gust of wind buffeted him, and 
he almost slipped from the cat-walk. 
"An easy death,” he thought, with¬ 
out feeling any especial emotion ex¬ 
cept a chilling misery. “Why not?” 

<<WWEY. YOU up there! Are you 
deaf? What’s your busi¬ 
ness ?” 

Bart stared down incuriously into 
the cradle. He could just about make 
out the speaker, and no more. A little 
man standing outside an open entry 
port. He seemed to be staring up¬ 
ward and using one hand to shield 
his face from the rain. There was 
an urgent ring to his voice. When 
he saw that Bart was looking at him, 
he called again, but this time in a 
more confidential tone. 

“Did Vanetti send you?” 

Still Bart did not answer. Why 
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should he bother to? He felt com¬ 
pletely out of touch with the con¬ 
cerns of the people around him, now 
that Ann was gone. 

The little man seemed to interpret 
his silence as a kind of qualified 
agreement, for he went on, “Well, 
you’re a navigator, aren’t you?” 

Bart was about to tell him he’d 
made a mistake, when a daring 
thought leapt into his mind. After 
all, why shouldn’t he? He had noth¬ 
ing to lose. He was a navigator in 
everything but name. He’d completed 
his seven year course at I. I. E. N. 
before he’d been kicked out and dis¬ 
qualified. He’d seen more than a 
billion miles of student service. He 
knew more than most of the men 
who were graduated with honors. 
This tramp looked as if it needed a 
navigator badly enough to take a 
chance and—most important of all— 
it would be traveling along the same 
warp from which Wilkerson’s ship 
had vanished; otherwise it wouldn’t 
be in this particular cradle. A grow¬ 
ing excitement sent the blood whip¬ 
ping up into his face. Bart had a 
theory about what might happen to 
ships that lost contact with their 
space warp . . . and the captain of a 
tramp might be just the man to 
listen to a wild rescue plan. Of 
course, if he were caught navigating 
without credentials, it would mean 
ten years in the Mars Penal Colony. 
But it was worth it. It was worth 
it! 

“Hey, you looking at the rain! 
Can’t you talk?” 

Bart leaned over and waved him a 
vague salute. 

“Be right down.” 

As he descended the narrow spiral 
stairs, he let his gaze rove over the 
landing field. To a man of an earlier 
age, it would have looked like nothing 
so much as a collection of silvery gas 


tanks, but to a man of the twenty- 
first century it meant cradles, warp 
intensifiers—the highway to the 
Martian and Venusian frontiers. 
There were few signs of activity. A 
couple of repairmen clad in synthetic 
rubber were working on the nearest 
cradle. A tiny, beetlelike runabout 
scuttled past and vanished into the 
curtain of rain which blotted out the 
further cradles. Somewhere a loud¬ 
speaker was monotonously shouting 
a name. Bart entered the short 
passageway that led to the interior of 
the cradle. 

At closer view the tramp presented 
an even more disreputable appear¬ 
ance. There didn’t seem to be a 
single exterior fitting that had been 
serviced for months. And the gen¬ 
eral stench was nostril-wrinkling; 
Mars dirt and Venus dirt, as well as 
Earth dirt, were in evidence. Yet he 
liked the lines of the ship; they 
promised speed. It was a 2067 Willis- 
Lang Archangel, he decided; not a 
bad model at all. He noted the name 
above the entry port. The Molly R. 

“Well, you took your time, all 
right. What was the idea of going 
up on the cat-walk? Giving us the 
once-over?” said the little man, who 
turned out to be a thin-faced, beak¬ 
nosed Londoner. 

Bart nodded noncommittally. 

“Well, come on. Captain’s going 
space-crazy waiting for you.” 

But before the Londoner went 
through the port of the Molly R, he 
reached up mechanically and touched 
the name plate of the ship—a space¬ 
man’s typical “good luck” gesture. 
Spacemen were notoriously supersti¬ 
tious, more so even than the early 
aviators had been. Bart duplicated 
the gesture and then followed, feeling 
his way along the unlit center pas¬ 
sage. His mind was an excited con¬ 
fusion of vague hopes and vaguer 
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plans, yet somehow he felt that he 
had a hunch. He decided against ask¬ 
ing why the lights weren’t on. The 
less he said, the better. 

H E STUMBLED into the large 
bunk room and then pulled up 
short, realizing his guide had stopped 
and that he was in the presence of 
half a dozen men. At first he could 
hardly discern the outlines of their 
figures. It was damnably dark, with 
the only light coming from a grimy 
iso-quartz side port. He heard an 
intermittent metallic tapping that 
somehow set his teeth on edge. Then, 
as his eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, forms and faces began to 
appear, as if emerging from a fog. 

“Here’s your navigator, Captain 
Driscoll.” 

It was his guide who spoke. Bart 
turned to the one who had been ad¬ 
dressed. He made out small, watery 
eyes peering at him from a reddish 
complexioned face. Captain Dris¬ 
coll’s hunched, wiry body gave the 
impression of restless energy. He 
was snuffing nervously and brushing 
his nose with his thumb. 

“So you’re a navigator, eh . . . eh?” 
“I can navigate,” answered Bart. 
The first flame of his excitement had 
burned out. He was cautious and 
alert. 

The captain chuckled shortly. “Oh, 
so that’s how it is. You can navi¬ 
gate but you’re not a navigator, eh? 
There’s a difference, isn’t there, 
boys?” 

A chorus of affirmative grunts an¬ 
swered him. Bart found a certain 
ironic amusement in the abnormally 
lax discipline, in the way the cap¬ 
tain fraternized with his crew. The 
text books never mentioned space 
ships like this one. Most of the men 
were sprawled in the bunks. There 
was a tall, leather skinned Mongolian, 


whom Bart later discovered was al¬ 
ways simply referred to as “China¬ 
man.” Sitting next to the captain, 
as close as to dwarf him, was a great 
fat hulk with hands like paws and a 
face disfigured by space-frostbite; he 
was addressed as “Morgan.” Again 
Bart heard the measured metallic 
tapping, but could not locate it. 

“Well, at least the guy Vanetti sent 
us isn’t talkative.” 

The malicious voice came from an 
upper bunk, from which a youthful, 
pasty face peered down—a white 
blur in the semi-darkness. 

“Shut up, Kid,” said Morgan thick¬ 
ly, without turning his head. 

Bart decided it would be wisest to 
lay his cards on the table. 

“Vanetti didn’t send me. I just 
happened along.” 

Immediately the atmosphere be¬ 
came taut, hostile. Captain Driscoll 
snuffed twice and then questioned 
sharply, “But why did you say you 
could navigate?” 

“Because I can.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Bart Harlan.” 

Silence. Then a husky, command¬ 
ing voice from the darkest comer of 
the bunkroom. 

“Wait a minute, Driscoll. I think 
I’ve heard of this guy.” 

Bart made out a pair of legs dan¬ 
gling from an upper bunk. 

“Who is he, Lesher?” questioned 
Driscoll. 

The legs slipped down and Lesher 
advanced, limping slightly. He was 
a stocky, stoop shouldered man, 
whose face was covered with a net¬ 
work of premature wrinkles and 
whose black eyes had the cold, hawk¬ 
like stare of the veteran spaceman. 
Locks of greasy black hair straggled 
down his forehead from under his 
pilot’s cap, which was pushed back 
on his head. His right hand was 
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missing. In its place was a steel claw 
with three prongs which could open 
and shut. He was rapping it thought¬ 
fully against a tobacco tin. This was 
the sound Bart had been unable to 
place. 

“Yeah, I know him all right. Saw 
his picture in the Spaceman’s Gazette 
three months back. Same guy. Got 
kicked out of I. I. E. N. for getting 
smart with your professors, didn’t 
you ?” 

Bart nodded. 

There was a perceptible lessening 
of the hostile tension. The men 
looked at Bart with a new interest. 
Just then his guide, who had left the 
bunkroom, returned. 

“Vanetti phoned.” 

“What did he say, Wilson?” ques¬ 
tioned Driscoll. 

“Can’t get a navigator for us—at 
least today. Says they all tell him 
that the job is . . 

■STgART didn’t quite catch the last 
word. It was cut short by a 
villainous glare from Lesher. But 
he thought it was “risky.” His sus¬ 
picions of the unkempt crew of the 
Molly R were increased. But he felt 
no desire to back out. The thought 
of Ann Wilkerson held him like a 
magnet, even though he realized his 
theory of what might have happened 
to the Sphinx was wild and improb¬ 
able. And, after all, no legitimate 
space ship would think of taking an 
uncertified navigator. Just what was 
Driscoll planning, Bart wondered ? 
Navigators were not easy to obtain 
in any case. They were the aristo¬ 
crats of the Extraterrestrial Traffic. 
It took a highly intelligent man with 
a peculiarly intuitive mathematical 
ability to get through the seven year 
course at I. I. E. N., to master the 
lore of the space warps, the theory 
of fourth-dimensional torques, the 


calculus of hyper-space. In an emer¬ 
gency only the highly specialized 
knowledge of a navigator could sug¬ 
gest the right maneuver to save a 
ship. 

An unspoken conference seemed to 
be going on inside the darkened 
bunkroom of the Molly R. Captain 
Driscoll turned to each of his crew 
in turn, and received a nod or a 
noncommittal shrug of the shoulders. 
Bart knew they were “passing” on 
him. 

“Well, Harlan,” said Driscoll final¬ 
ly, “I can offer you the pay of a certi¬ 
fied navigator. Our destination is . . . 
well, Mars. What do you say, eh?” 

“I’ll take it.” 

“Very good. We slide into the 
warp at 7.15 tonight.” 

“That’ll hardly give me time to get 
my tables and calculators, or my 
clothes.” 

“You won’t need ’em. Will he, 
boys, eh?” Driscoll replied. “Last 
navigator we had ran out on us and 
left all his things behind. He was 
certified, eh, boys?” 

Bart felt the hair on the back of 
his neck bristling in a reaction of 
mingled excitement and apprehen¬ 
sion. 

“Well, Harlan, this is our complete 
crew. Lesher’s our senior pilot. Mor¬ 
gan’s our engineer.” 

Bart acknowledged the informal 
introductions with a nod. Perhaps 
it was the name Morgan that made 
him think of an ancient-day pirate 
crew. The leather-skinned China¬ 
man; the beak-nosed Wilson; the 
pasty-faced Kid; the hulking en¬ 
gineer with his disfiguring space- 
burns (in another age they would 
have been cutlass-slashes); the illu¬ 
sively pale-eyed Captain Driscoll; and 
especially the brooding Lesher with 
a three pronged hook instead of a 
hand—all made an unpleasant and 
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sinister picture in the eerie half- 
light. 

The picture stuck in his mind long 
after Wilson had taken him to the 
navigator’s tiny private cabin, with 
an injunction to “lie low until the in¬ 
spector’s come and gone.” Just what 
sort of a mess had he gotten himself 
into ? Thoughts of Ann came between 
him and this speculation. Yet he 
felt his earlier mood of enthusiasm 
evaporating and despair beginning to 
return. How could he ever interest 
Driscoll in his rescue plans ? He real¬ 
ized that his wild hope was built on 
a very flimsy foundation. Just his 
unverified theory that space ships 
which lost contact with their warp 
sometimes spiralled around that 
warp until repeated meteor impacts 
broke up the circular movement and 
they contacted a “sun warp” and 
started on the slowly accelerating 
plunge towards the sun. 

If true, the theory meant that 
“they sometimes came back”—that 
there was a faint chance of rescue, 
if one was on the lookout. But it 
was only a wild speculation, Bart told 
himself bitterly. He began to think 
he was a fool, and acting like a fool. 
Getting mixed up with Heaven knew 
what deviltry, just because of a wild 
inspiration born of despair. He found 
his lips forming the words “They 
never come back” and, mainly to find 
mental escape, he began to check 
over the charts and calculating ma¬ 
chines of his predecessor—the navi¬ 
gator who had run out and left his 
things behind him. Bart found them 
complete and in good order, and the 
longer he contemplated them the 
more he found himself wondering 
just why they had been left behind. 
A case of desertion? He studied the 
signature his predecessor had in¬ 
scribed on the fly leaves of his books. 


A firm, neat “John Richards, Navi¬ 
gator.” 

There was a metallic tapping at 
the door. Lesher entered, touching 
his steel claws to his lips to enjoin 
silence. Bart noticed that the pass¬ 
age lights had been turned on. Be¬ 
fore the door closed he heard the 
captain saying in a hearty voice, 
“Well, inspector, I guess you’ve seen 
about all there is aboard, eh . . .?” 

And the oily reply, “Yes, it’s 0. K., 
Driscoll. I won’t need to bother to 
interview your navigator, since you 
say his papers are all in order.” 

The words could mean only one 
thing. Bribery. 

“Mister Harlan,” said Lesher, lean¬ 
ing against the bunk and running 
his hand through his straggling hair, 
“I got a little question that’s bother¬ 
ing me. Do you know enough about 
space-torques to be able to slip a 
ship from one warp to another, when 
the warps happen to intersect?” 

“Certainly, though it’s a ticklish 
job. Requires considerable calcula¬ 
tion. Only to be adopted as an em¬ 
ergency measure. Why’s it bothering 
you, Lesher?” 

“Just a theoretical interest, Mister 
Harlan. Just theoretical. Well, you 
better get up to the control room 
soon. About an hour and we’ll be 
sliding into the warp.” 

And he slouched off. 

A QUEER question, thought Bart. 

Warp slipping was a maneuver 
that was almost never used. Since 
the gravitational warps changed 
their positions with the movements 
of the planets, they occasionally 
passed through each other and mo¬ 
mentarily intersected. But why 
should Lesher be interested in such 
a matter? Hadn’t Captain Driscoll 
said their destination was Mars? 
Bart decided Lesher must have been 
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trying to test his knowledge. He 
shook his head dubiously and pre¬ 
pared to go up to the control room. 

As he was gathering up the books 
of tables a thin ledger fell out of one. 
He hastily inspected it and found it 
to be Richards’ diary. He wondered 
why a deserter would happen to leave 
such a thing behind. Moved by curi¬ 
osity, he rapidly scanned the last 
pages. They proved to be a record 
of the Molly R’s trip in from Mars. 
The final entry sent a spasm of emo¬ 
tion through him. It read, “The Chi¬ 
naman’s just talked with the ship 
ahead of us on the warp. It’s the 
Sphinx, owned by Professor Wilker- 
son of the Scientists’ Central Com¬ 
mittee. I told Lesher he was running 
too close behind it for safety, but he 
won’t pay any attention to me. I 
was a fool ever to have signed up on 
this damned ship. Never again. Of 
course, I made a complaint to Dris¬ 
coll. As usual he told me he’d talk 
to Lesher about it. But he never 
will, the shifty-eyed little incompet¬ 
ent. I’ll make it hot for him when 
I talk to the Navigators’ Bureau. And 
I’ll do that as soon as we reach 
Earth. But what can I do now? 
Nothing, except take some caffein 
tablets and wait up in the control 
room so as to be ready for emer¬ 
gencies. Of course, Lesher won’t like 
it. Damn him. The man gives me 
the creeps, always fiddling around 
with that steel claw.” 

There the entry ended. Bart’s first 
thought was that this explained why 
Richards had left the ship so sud¬ 
denly. He had gone to register a 
complaint; and, of course, Driscoll 
was probably anxious to get away 
from Earth before an injunction 
could be brought against the Molly R. 

Bart’s second reaction was a re¬ 
awakening of his earlier excitement. 
So the Molly R had talked to the 


Sphinx'. That might give him addi¬ 
tional information as to the exact 
point of disappearance. 

There came another knock at the 
door. He hastily pocketed the diary. 

“Lesher wants you up in the con¬ 
trol room pretty quick.” 

It was the scar-faced engineer who 
spoke. 

“Say,” blurted out Bart, “How 
long were you talking to the Sphinx 
before it was lost?’ 

Morgan stared at him dumbly. His 
face seemed to turn a trifle pale. Bart 
realized he had touched • a tender 
point in spaceman’s superstition— 
the fear of mentioning lost ships by 
name. 

“What, that ship? Yeah, we maybe 
talked to her. Can’t say when. You 
better get up forward.” 

The next hour Bart spent mostly 
with Lesher, making routine calcula¬ 
tions and check-ups. Meanwhile the 
crew stowed the scanty cargo. Wilson 
came up and made a cursory inspec¬ 
tion of the control room fittings and 
of the forward valve chamber, 
through which a man in a space suit 
could reach the outer hull if vital re¬ 
pairs were needed in transit. Bart 
noticed that the crew were able work¬ 
ers, but weak on cooperation. There 
were several exchanges of hot lan¬ 
guage. Once Morgan and the Kid al¬ 
most came to blows trying to decide 
whose job it was to service the star¬ 
board propulser. With every delay 
the nervousness of the men seemed 
to increase. 

F INALLY the check-up was com¬ 
pleted and the fuel tanks filled 
with hydrocaioon-synthetic. Warn¬ 
ing signals were exchanged with the 
engineers in charge of the space- 
warp intensifiers under the cradle. 
Lesher slid into the pilot’s seat and 
switched on the electro-magnetic 
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artificial gravity. A double force 
bound each member of the crew to 
the metal floor of the ship; for the 
first moment it felt like walking on 
fly-paper. In two minutes the Molly 
R would hit the warp. 

“Hope you won’t mind my asking,” 
said Bart to Lesher, “but I heard 
you talked to the Sphinx on your last 
trip. I happen to be interested in 
her.” 

He felt he must convince someone 
of the feasibility of his rescue plans. 
Otherwise the risk he was running 
as an uncertified navigator would be 
in vain. 

The black-eyed pilot did not take 
his hand or claw off the controls, 
but his head swung around quickly. 

“Why do you ask that?” 

“Because I happened to know some 
of the people aboard and . . 

The warning light gleamed yellow. 
Lesher picked up the mike of the 
ship’s individual sound system and 
barked a warning. 

“We’re elevating!” 

Then he threw in a switch and 
slowly drew back a lever. The nose 
of the Molly R began to rise. Now 
the two gravity systems, the arti¬ 
ficial and the natural, began to op¬ 
pose one another, until it was hard 
to keep footing. Bart settled back 
into his all-rubber seat behind the 
navigator’s keyboard. Grey, rain¬ 
swept sky became visible through the 
observation port. When the hull was 
verticle to the Earth, the movement 
ceased. 

“Why the devil,” said Lesher in a 
curiously low voice, “do you have to 
talk about the Sphinx ? Listen to me, 
Harlan; forget that ship. Are you 
trying to Jinx our start?” 

Bart was taken aback by this dis¬ 
play of superstition from a compet¬ 
ent man, even though he knew he 
should have expected it. 


“But, you see, I’ve a special 
interest in the Sphinx ,” he ventured. 

Now Lesher’s eyes were fixed on 
the chronometer, watching the frac¬ 
tional seconds. Bart pressed three 
buttons on the navigator’s keyboard. 
The yellow light began to blink rapid¬ 
ly. 

“Harlan, why are you on board?” 
Lesher’s question was abrupt and 
knifelike. 

“You know at least one good rea¬ 
son. I need the money,” Bart tem¬ 
porized, realizing it was not a good 
time to press his point. 

The light gleamed green. Lesher 
began to draw back the propulser 
and centralizer levers, notch after 
notch. A purring sound became audi¬ 
ble, rising to a. vibrant hum. The 
Molly R quivered as if it were a live 
thing feeling for the lines of force 
of the warp. Finally it seemed to 
settle itself, like a cat about to 
spring. Bart braced himself, his eyes 
concentrating on the keyboard. 

“O. K, Harlan. I’ll just tell you 
one thing more. Merely good ad¬ 
vice. Don’t ever try to back down 
on us.” 

The vibrant hum rose to a cre¬ 
scendo. The Molly R whipped up into 
space. 

CHAPTER II 
CASTAWAYS 

C OLD, implacably chilling. The 
silence of interplanetary 
space. The unpleasant feel¬ 
ing of giddiness that comes with the 
absence of gravitation or its equival¬ 
ent. The trembling nervousness that 
is supposed to be partly due to the 
unimpeded action of cosmic and sub- 
cosmic rays. Above all, the terrible 
loneliness of a lost and battered ship, 
a ship that could never come back. 
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Ann Wilkerson put down the can 
of tungsten-plastic. That is, she 
placed it in the air about a foot from 
one of the side walls, and it wavered 
and hung. Then she blew on her 
knuckles and drew on her fur-lined 
mittens. How long, she thought, 
would her horrible, futile vigil last? 
It was thirty-one hours since the 
catastrophe, and still the mangled 
hulk of the Sphinx was not percepti¬ 
bly nearer the sun. Just how far it 
had moved from the warp she could 
not tell, for the control room was 
destroyed. Indeed, the whole ship 
was destroyed, torn open, air sucked 
out, save for the aft cabin in which 
she and Lucy had been locked by her 
father when he realized that the 
boarders were pirates. Her father 
. . . Ann tried not to think of him, 
and of Navigator Williams and the 
rest of the crew. All, all dead. 
Smashed by explosive bullets. Blown 
to pieces in the final explosion. 

“Ann,” called a faint voice, “Ann, 
come close to me. Don’t stay away.” 

Lucy was huddled against the ceil¬ 
ing, which was a little warmer than 
the rest of the cabin, since the sun¬ 
light was now striking on that side. 
Her face was drawn, eyes pale, lips 
trembling. When Ann put her arms 
around her, she buried her face in 
her sister’s thick fur collar and began 
to sob. 

“Ann,” she said, “I know we’ve got 
to die. I can face that. It’s being 
so far away from earth, and all alone. 
And waiting, waiting, waiting! I'm 
afraid of the emptiness outside. Stay 
close to me, Ann.” 

For a few minutes the girls clung 
silently to one another. The cabin 
was illuminated by a beam of sun¬ 
light which came through the tiny 
ceiling port. Not the warm, dif¬ 
fracted sunlight of Earth, but the 
strange, harsh sunlight of inter¬ 


planetary space. The front cabin wall 
had been buckled inward by the final 
explosion, and was here and there 
daubed with tungsten-plastic, the 
universal quick repair agent. It was 
still air tight. In one corner was the 
small radio sending set which Ann 
had almost succeeded in repairing 
and hooking up to the auxiliary gen¬ 
erator, miraculously intact; the spare 
parts and tools hung about it as if by 
magic in the gravitationless space. 
Tied to a wall were two space suits, 
semi-rigid affairs resembling those of 
a diver. 

It was all so hopeless, thought 
Ann, with a shudder. But she must 
go on trying. She must! Otherwise 
she wouldn’t have the power to com¬ 
fort Lucy, to give Lucy something to 
cling to. No, she had to keep work¬ 
ing; trying to fix up a radio trans¬ 
mitter, although she knew radio was 
almost useless except when sending 
along a warp. She had to keep daub¬ 
ing suspicious looking cracks with 
tungsten-plastic, listening for mete¬ 
orite impacts. She had to keep work¬ 
ing for fourteen hours more. By 
that time the aft oxygen tank and 
the oxygen canisters of the space 
suits would be empty. 

But, as she held her frightened 
younger sister, one finger hooked 
around a ceiling fixture so they 
wouldn’t drift away, she couldn’t 
keep her thoughts from circling back 
to the catastrophe. It had all come 
so unexpectedly. Of course, she had 
known of the priceless supply of iso- 
trium-concentrate her father was 
bringing back to the vaults of the 
S. C. C. (the Scientists’ Central Com¬ 
mittee). Discovered on Mars and only 
recently isolated in workable quan¬ 
tities, isotrium was yet unplaced in 
the table of elements—indeed, it bid 
fair to upset the whole theory of sub¬ 
atomic physics. Sensational stories 
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about the “Martian metal” or 
“Super-radium” had already ap¬ 
peared in the popular press—stories 
which detailed its destructive action 
on human flesh, its inertness toward 
carbon, and its weird cold glow. But 
the S. C. C. had not yet revealed that 
isotrium-concentrate acted as a cata¬ 
lyst to release atomic energy with¬ 
out generating heat, to dissipate all 
elements with the exception of car¬ 
bon. The S. C. C. had a monopoly of 
the dangerous stuff, which was price¬ 
less if for no other reason than that 
it was never offered for sale. But 
who ever have dreamed of piracy on 
the space warps? Ann had always 
thought that nothing could happen to 
her father; he was too high in the 
councils of the S. C. C., which wielded 
as much influence as the government 
itself. Nevertheless, disaster had 
struck him down. 

I T HAD BEGUN when the tramp 
traveling the warp behind them 
had called for help. The Molly R. 
Only Williams had been at all sus¬ 
picious, and her father brusquely 
overrode his objections. “They tell 
us their fuel tanks are burning, Wil¬ 
liams,” he had said, “and we can’t 
leave them to roast like mice in an 
oven.” Ann remembered his stern 
expression, his dignified air of com¬ 
mand. The two ships were quickly 
slowed down and brought together, 
side by side. “Tandem warping” the 
maneuver was called. Then the 
boarding grapples were interlocked, 
the telescopic boarding port pushed 
out and fitted into the entry port of 
the Molly R. Ann recalled Williams 
standing at the end of the boarding 
port and saying, “I can’t smell the 
fire, Professor Wilkerson.” Those 
were his last words. There was the 
. characteristic whine of an explosive 
bullet, and his suit mushroomed out 


and splattered. After that. . . night¬ 
mare. Her father hurrying Lucy and 
herself into the aft cabin, locking the 
door against her bewildered, terrified 
objections; then striding back, gun 
in hand—she watched him through 
the inter-cabin port. Then further 
explosions, shoutings, screamings of 
men in deathly pain. Her father 
rushing back again toward the locked 
door, his shirt all blood, and collap¬ 
sing just outside. And she unable 
even t© get to him! Then those men 
—the great fat one and the one who 
had a hook instead of a hand. One 
of them was carrying the small chest 
of solid carbon which contained the 
isotrium. Ann had fainted. The 
final blast had awakened her. It 
rocked the whole ship. It destroyed 
the artificial gravity system, for Ann 
found herself floating in the air. 
When she managed to get to the in¬ 
ter-cabin port, she saw what had 
happened. The forward part of the 
ship was a twisted ruin. Had she 
not been quick with the tungsten- 
plastic, the aft cabin would have lost 
its air too. The space pirates had 
evidently left a charge behind them 
to complete their work of destruc¬ 
tion and blow the Sphinx off the 
warp. She and Lucy had survived— 
but they were doomed. 

Lucy’s sobbings ceased. When she 
lifted her head there was a strange 
little smile on her face. 

“Ann, I want to go and look at the 
earth again.” 

Ann released her, and she pushed 
off diagonally across the cabin to a 
dark space port and hung there, 
hungrily staring. Ann went back to 
finish up her work on the radio 
transmitter. She became so absorbed 
in it that part of the weight of her 
misery lifted. Mechanical work be¬ 
came peculiarly simplified in a gravi¬ 
tationless system; you could leave a 
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couple of parts hanging poised in the 
air while you hunted for the right 
tool; you never had to waste time 
grubbing around on the floor after 
fallen screws and bolts. 

There was a dull crack and the 
cabin shook slightly. A meteorite. 
Immediately Ann pushed off in the 
direction of the can of tungsten- 
plastic. Then she waited until she 
located a faint hiss of escaping air. 
It was in the extreme stern. She 
pushed off again, found the danger 
spot—a bolt which had been pre¬ 
viously loosened—and squeezed out a 
blob of plastic. Air pushed the vis¬ 
cous metalloid partly into the crevice 
before it hardened into a neat patch. 
The hissing stopped. Ann went back 
to her work. 

Lucy clung to the dark space port, 
as if she would never tire of gazing 
at the earth. 

“It’s so beautiful, Ann,” she said 
in a wistful voice. “It’s not nearly 
so big as the Moon is when you see 
it from Earth, a hazy green crescent, 
dappled with white. Those are the 
clouds. The rest of it’s black, out¬ 
lined against the stars. Just think, 
it’s sunrise there along that line be¬ 
tween the dark part and the hazy 
green. And off to one side is the 
crescent Moon. The moon looks ever 
so small, Ann.” 

ffWT'OU’D better come away now, 
-*• Lucy,” said Ann, dreading an¬ 
other outburst. “It’s cold there, and 
you must be freezing. Besides, I 
think I’ve got the radio in shape, and 
I’m going to try to send off a mess¬ 
age.” 

Lucy turned her head. “Why do 
you go on bothering about that radio. 
It just makes it so much worse. You 
know no one can hear us. You know 
there’s no chance.” 

“But there may be. We don’t seem 


to have drifted far from the warp. 
We may still be within radio range.” 

“What difference can that make? 
We can’t be saved. You know what 
they say . . .” her lips faltered on 
the words, “They never come . . . 
back. Now that means us, Ann.” 

Ann fought against her own rising 
sense of doom. 

“We’ve got to keep trying,” she 
managed to say. 

But Lucy’s words kept sounding in 
her ears. “They never come back 
. . . never come back . . . never.” Sud¬ 
denly she found herself thinking of 
Bai-t Harlan. He was the one per¬ 
son she ever remembered finding 
fault with that grim proverb. “Loony 
Bart” the other fellows at I. I. E. N. 
used to call him. His square-jawed 
face and smiling eyes swam up into 
her memory. She wondered if she 
still loved him. Dear, crazy Bart. It 
was almost a year since he’d been ex¬ 
pelled in disgrace because of his wild 
pranks and disregard of authority; 
almost a year since her father had 
forbidden her to speak to him. She 
had obeyed, because her father’s 
word was law. She had even thought 
she was beginning to forget him. And 
now his face seemed to smile at her, 
and to hold out hope. Desperately 
she sought to remember his theory 
about lost ships. What was it? 
Something about the possibility of 
them circling the warp they had lost, 
caught in the space field that sur¬ 
rounded each warp . . . and even get¬ 
ting back near their warp for a time, 
if the conditions were right. . . 

“Ann, dear,” called Lucy in a voice 
that was dangerously near to break¬ 
ing, “the Earth looks so tiny and far 
away. It makes me frightened.” 

Ann’s momentary mood of hope¬ 
fulness vanished at the words, and 
she found herself plunged into a 
reaction of black despair. After all, 
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she thought, Bart was only a stu¬ 
dent with wild ideas. How could 
there be anything to his theory? Her 
father had told him it was nonsense. 
And he’d been expelled from 
I. I. E. N. That proved he was a 
person you couldn’t take seriously, 
didn’t it? 

So it was with a feeling of futility 
that Ann pushed the levers and but¬ 
tons that controlled the auxiliary 
generator. A faint humming filled 
the cabin. With listless fingers she 
adjusted the transmitter, picked up 
the microphone, and began. 

“Space Ship Sphinx sending. Space 
Ship Sphinx sending. Can you aid 
us? We are completely disabled. We 
lost contact with Mars-Earth warp 
17 at about 4:15 Tuesday, Universal 
Time. We were about 3,400,000 miles 
from Earth when we lost contact. 
This is Ann Wilkerson sending. We 
do not seem to have drifted very far. 
You may be able to sight us. Can 
you aid us? Space Ship Sphinx call¬ 
ing . . .” 

She repeated the message three 
times, her voice becoming more and 
more mechanical with each utterance. 
Then, thinking of the missing iso- 
trium, she added an explanation. 

“We were boarded by pirates from 
the freighter Molly R. They mur¬ 
dered all the crew, including Profes¬ 
sor Wilkerson. They wrecked the 
Sphinx. They have in their posses¬ 
sion the box of isotrium-concentrate 
which Professor Wilkerson was 
bringing from Mars. It is of the ut¬ 
most importance that the isotrium be 
returned to the Scientists’ Central 
Committee. The safety of mankind 
may depend upon it. One of the 
pirates had lost his hand and wore 
a steel hook in its place. Space Ship 
Sphinx calling . . .” 

She felt Lucy tugging at her wrist. 

“Your voice sounds like a ghost’s. 


There’s no hope for us, is there? Let 
me stay close to you, Ann. We’ll die 
soon, won’t we?” 

Again Ann took Lucy, into her 
arms and comforted her. She was 
not angry. Stronger nerves than 
Lucy’s had been broken by the over¬ 
powering loneliness of interplanetary 
space, even in ships that were not 
doomed. Isolation from the environ¬ 
ment of Earth was a thing to which 
the nervous system of mankind was 
not yet adjusted. Hospitals were full 
of cases of “space neurosis” and 
“cosmic shock.” Victims of “space 
phobia,” “gravitational dementia,” 
and similar mental disorders crowded 
the insane asylums. How could she 
blame Lucy for giving way to de¬ 
spair? Thinking these thoughts, Ann 
became aware of her own tiredness 
and misery. Her imagination set dia¬ 
bolically to work, picturing the vast, 
airless abyss around her—in every 
direction millions of miles of frigid 
emptiness. The absence of gravita¬ 
tional pull made everything seem like 
an evil nightmare; an irrational fear 
of falling took possession of her. She 
wanted to scream, to beat against the 
metal walls, to hide her eyes, to 
huddle into one of the lockers and 
pull the door tight behind her. It 
was only by the greatest effort that 
she prevented herself from crying 
out. 

“If Lucy sees my face now,” she 
thought, “we’ll both go mad.” 

T HERE was a deafening impact. 

The wall of the cabin against 
which they had been poised, rushed 
away from them, leaving them mo¬ 
mentarily isolated in the air. The 
opposite wall struck them and sent 
them grotesquely sprawling. Lucy 
shrieked. Ann clutched at a wall fix¬ 
ture, missed it, managed to catch 
hold of the leg of an anchored table. 
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Various loose objects were bounding 
and sailing about erratically, as if in 
a gigantic dice-box. She dodged a 
flying screwdriver. Dazed, she could 
only think, “a hundred pound meteor¬ 
ite, or heavier.” Then on her horri¬ 
fied ears there burst the loud hiss of 
escaping air. She made out three 
separate hissings, which meant at 
least three leaks. 

The sound banished her fear. She 
did not search for the tungsten- 
plastic ; she knew the metalloid would 
be useless in this emergency; the 
leaks sounded too big—they would 
take too long to patch. A glance at 
the falling gage of the oxygen tank 
showed that it too had been cracked 
open. Before she realized it, she had 
hold of Lucy and was propelling her 
toward the wall where the space 
suits were tied. Speed was every¬ 
thing now. Working with all the 
energy and efficiency she could com¬ 
mand, she forced Lucy’s legs into the 
heavy, semi-rigid fabric of one suit. 

“My wrist, Ann,” said Lucy. “My 
wrist hurts.” 

Already her voice sounded unnat¬ 
urally faint and muffled. That meant 
the air pressure was falling rapidly. 

“Put your arms in here,” Ann com¬ 
manded, as if her sister were a child. 
“You’ve just got to.” 

Her words, or the tone of them, 
had their effect. Lucy compliantly 
wriggled into the suit, helped to fast¬ 
en the hermetic seams, and to ad¬ 
just the cold resistant helmet of 
glass-synthetic. Ann manipulated the 
valve that controlled the oxygen 
canister, then reached for the second 
suit. She experienced a sudden at¬ 
tack of faintness. She could nearly 
hear the hissing of the escaping air. 
If she wasn’t quick now, she’d get 
the “space bends” from the rapidly 
diminishing pressure, she realized; 
bubbles of nitrogen would form in 


her blood system, agonizing, paralyz¬ 
ing. It seemed to take ages to slide 
her legs into the clumsy trousers. 
The cabin swam around her. There 
was a ringing in her ears, to which 
she knew no real sound corresponded. 
Fighting dizziness, she pulled on the 
arms of the suit. As she reached for 
the helmet she realized that her con¬ 
sciousness was going fast. Her fin¬ 
gers felt thick and numb; she 
couldn’t seem to move them. The 
ringing in her ears was deafening. 
Everything was spinning and turning 
red . . . 

Lucy made the convulsive move¬ 
ment of a person just recovering 
from a shock. Her bewildered eyes 
encountered her sister. She saw 
Ann’s nerveless hands, swathed in 
the heavy gloves of the space suit, 
fumbling futilely with the hermetic 
seams. If Lucy had been fully con¬ 
scious of what was happening, she 
might have acted differently and 
given way to terror. As it was, she 
responded with a kind of dreamlike 
decisiveness to her sister’s plight. 
Her hands automatically sought out 
and fastened the hermetic seams, 
tightened the helmet, flooded the suit 
with life-giving oxygen. 

“How long have we left?” ques¬ 
tioned Lucy. 

“About two hours of oxygen in 
each canister. How long was I un¬ 
conscious ?” 

“It seemed forever. I thought you 
were dead. Maybe half an hour. I 
don’t know.” 

For a while they clung together 
in their clumsy suits, trying to shut 
out the thought of the terrible empti¬ 
ness that had invaded the very cabin. 
It occurred to Ann that she might 
as well open the emergency entry 
port—it made no difference now. 
What did anything matter now? 

Slowly the spasm of terror passed. 
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The feeling that she must do some¬ 
thing, no matter how hopeless it was, 
came back to her. She disengaged 
herself from Lucy’s embrace and 
made her way to the radio. She 
could not tell if it was still all in 
order. No matter. She adjusted the 
controls as best she could in the 
darkness. She worked the microphone 
into her suit through the special 
pocket that had hermetic slits both 
inside and out. 

“Space Ship Sphinx calling . < » 
Space Ship Sphinx calling . , 

CHAPTER III 

UNMASKED 

T HE Molly R, a million miles 
out, drove swiftly along warp 
17. The metal hull was filled 
with the faint, deep hum of the great 
centralizing rotor, which held the 
ship in warp, and the more strident 
humming of the two propulsers. 
Lesher still sat at the controls. Bart 
Harlan, pacing nervously back and 
forth, marveled at the facility with 
which the senior pilot manipulated 
his metal claw. He seemed to prefer 
it to his good hand. 

An automatic bell began to jangle, 
indicating that a large meteorite had 
entered the electric field around the 
ship. Lesher consulted the indicat¬ 
ors. 

“We’ll have to bend warp around 
her, Harlan,” he said, and then 
barked a warning into the mike. 

The jangling increased in volume. 
The ship gave a sudden, sickening 
lurch, then straightened out. The 
jangling died away. Bart released 
his grip and stared out of the wide 
observation port into the harsh dark¬ 
ness, which glittered with incredibly 
brilliant stars. The sun lay astern, 
but its light was invisible except 


when momentarily reflected by a 
stray fragment of meteoric material. 
Bart was on edge. Getting away 
from Earth had been a trying busi¬ 
ness—his first solo navigation job, 
and an illegal one at that. But he 
was oblivious of nervous fatigue. 
Now that he was actually out in 
space, thoughts of Ann Wilkerson 
and the vanished Sphinx dominated 
his mind. Hopes and fears, wild 
plans for rescue—all worked together 
to produce a condition of almost pain¬ 
ful mental excitement. Although he 
knew the Sphinx had been at least 
three million miles out when it lost 
contact with its warp, he found his 
eyes peering anxiously forward, 
searching. Smiling grimly, he re¬ 
membered what the psychologists 
had to say about the ease with which 
fixed ideas and monomanias are gen¬ 
erated in interplanetary space. 

What, he asked himself, would be 
his best course? Lesher had refused 
even to talk about the Sphinx, on the 
grounds that it would bring bad luck. 
Should he try Captain Driscoll? That 
seemed the only way. Broach the 
subject cautiously; point out how 
profitable would be the rescue of such 
a distinguished world-figure as Pro¬ 
fessor Wilkerson; the money side 
ought to appeal strongly to Driscoll. 

Lesher interrupted these cogita¬ 
tions. 

“What's eating you, Harlan ? Look¬ 
ing for a new asteroid? Watch out 
for your nerves; you don’t know this 
game like I do. Better go and have 
some grub. Chinaman’ll be coming 
up to relieve me soon. Get a rest. 
I’ll be needing you later.” 

The veteran pilot’s hawk-like face 
seemed to Bart to be the very in¬ 
carnation of the spirit of the old- 
fashioned, superstitious spaceman. 
There was something inhuman about 
it, something that partook of the 
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cold, untempered emptiness of space 
itself. 

Bart walked back and pushed open 
the door leading aft. It was a heavy, 
all-metal affair which, when closed 
and bolted, sealed off the control 
room hermetically from the rest of 
the ship—a precaution in case of ser¬ 
ious accident to the after part of the 
hull. On his way to the bunkroom 
he passed the leather-faced China¬ 
man, who recognized his presence 
with an expressionless nod. But Bart 
hardly noticed him. His thoughts 
were occupied with plans as to how 
the search was to be conducted once 
he had persuaded Captain Driscoll to 
attempt the rescue of the Sphinx. He 
pictured the Molly R cruising along 
at a relatively slow rate, one man 
stationed at the meteorite finder (for 
it ought to register a derelict ship 
as well as a meteorite), another at 
the all-way peritelescope, another at 
the radio . . . himself busy with cal¬ 
culations according to his theory. He 
tried not to think that Driscoll might 
refuse. He tried to forget the fixed¬ 
ness with which most spacemen held 
to the proverb “They never come 
back.” 

BPACK in the bunkroom the Kid 
was opening a tin of beefsteak. 
The tin had a double cover; the open¬ 
ing of the outside one started a 
chemical process which heated the 
contents. He greeted Bart. 

“Well, if it isn’t our Uncertified 
Navigator. Morgan tells me you’re 
no fake. Says you really can navi¬ 
gate. I admit I had my doubts.” 

Bart only half heard him. He was 
absorbed in mentally reviewing a 
theorem in dimensional torques. The 
Kid opened the second cover of the 
tin, swearing because he burned his 
hand in the process, and attacked his 
beefsteak. Then, talking with his 


mouth full and waving a fork, he 
proceeded to try to impress Bart with 
the fact that he was generally a 
tough guy. He related several wild 
and semi-criminal escapades in which 
he figured as the main character. 
Vanity seemed to be the Kid’s most 
distinguishing feature. Bart, still 
pondering the knotty theorem, only 
made a pretense of listening and 
gave non-committal answers to the 
frequent demands for praise. Grad¬ 
ually the Kid’s tone became more 
confidential. He liked hearing him¬ 
self talk uninterrupted. 

“Say, Harlan, I don’t envy you 
your job. Lesher told you what hap¬ 
pened to Richards, that guy we had 
before you, didn’t he?” 

Bart nodded. He hadn’t heard the 
beginning of the question. 

“Still, Harlan, you’re lucky to get 
in with a bunch of boys like us. How 
much extra cash is the skipper giv¬ 
ing you? Hasn’t told you yet, eh? 
Take my advice, Harlan old man, 
don’t let him gyp you. Of course, 
the rest of us deserve the most, be¬ 
cause we did the job. Still, you 
ought to get a fair share. Boy, we 
sure needed you. It was a ticklish 
business, waiting there in the dock¬ 
ing cradle while Vanetti was trying 
to get us a navigator. We didn’t dare 
stay long on Earth. We were ex¬ 
pecting an official visit any minute, 
not from the regular inspectors, but 
from the S. C. C. men—and they 
can’t be bribed. I was sure nervous.” 

Bart had finally begun to listen to 
him. 

“What the devil are you talking 
about?” he asked. 

The Kid stared at him, then burst 
into a high, giggly laugh. 

“Do you mean to tell me Driscoll 
hasn’t given you the dope yet? Or 
Lesher?” 

Bart shook his head impatiently. 
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“Well, stew me, if that ain’t funny! 
Why, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
tell . . .” 

The Kid checked himself suddenly. 
His mouth hung open. He was star¬ 
ing over Bart’s shoulder. 

“Talking again, are you?” Lesher’s 
voice carried an overtone of menace. 

The pilot limped forward to the 
table. 

“This youngster just loves to hear 
himself spiel, Mister Harlan.” He 
tapped the Kid on the chest with his 
claw hand, and the Kid shrank back 
from the contact. Lesher’s voice 
took on an ingratiating quality. 
“Don’t pay any attention to what 
he says, Mister Harlan. He’s just a 
young punk trying to make out he’s 
tough. Aren’t you?” 

The Kid’s answer was an unintelli¬ 
gible mumble. His eyes were fixed 
fascinatedly on the claw. 

Bart rose to his feet. 

“I’d go and get myself a good rest 
now, Mister Harlan, if I was you.” 
Lesher used his claw to puncture a 
fresh can. “Hold on, though, that 
ain’t the right way to your cabin.” 

“I know it isn’t,” said Bart. "I 
want to see the captain first. 

C APTAIN DRISCOLL seemed to 
be startled at Bart’s entrance. 
At least he fumbled nervously with 
a black box of peculiar appearance 
which lay on his desk. But Bart took 
no notice of these actions. 

"Sir,” he said, "I have a proposi¬ 
tion to lay before you. If success¬ 
ful, it would result in a large profit 
for you.” 

A look of complete bewilderment 
came into Driscoll’s watery eyes, as 
if Bart’s statement was the last 
thing in the world he’d expected to 
hear. He snuffed twice and brushed 
his nose with his thumb. 

"Go ahead,” he said. 


Bart was in his element. Now that 
he could talk of his real reason for 
signing on the Molly R, his voice be¬ 
came confident and compelling. He 
spoke briefly and to the point. He 
began by showing the large reward 
that would fall to the man who res¬ 
cued the Sphinx. He outlined his 
theory about ships which lost contact 
with their warps. He minimized the 
old superstitions. He pointed out 
that the rescue attempt would in¬ 
volve no danger whatsoever, only a 
temporary reduction in speed. He 
explained how a slight readjustment 
of the meteor finding apparatus 
would greatly increase its range. 

But he was so absorbed in his own 
argument that he did not notice how 
Driscoll’s eyes went wide at the first 
mention of the Sphinx, how Driscoll 
stopped his nervous fidgeting at the 
talk of rescue plans, and went rigid. 
Finally, he did not notice the small 
shuffling noises behind him. 

“With a corresponding stepping up 
of the frequency of the finder,” he 
was saying, “thj range might even 
be increased to twenty or thirty 
thousand miles, and that should en¬ 
able us to . . .” 

He was jerked backward, off his 
feet. He felt a cruel choking pain 
in his neck. Taken by surprise, he 
struggled wildly, futilely. 

“And now,” he heard Lesher’s 
harsh voice, “it’s about time we put 
our proposition to Mister Harlan.” 

And Morgan’s nervous squeak, 
“Throw him out, I say. Throw him 
out like Richards, to freeze in space.” 

Bart began to take in the situa¬ 
tion. He realized that Lesher had 
slipped the claw into the neckband of 
his shirt and was twisting it tight. 
Seeing that resistance was futile, one 
man against three, he lay still. Lesh¬ 
er released the pressure slightly. The 
feeling of dreamlike abstraction that 
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had haunted Bart since he boarded 
the Molly R dropped away from him. 
He began dimly to sense the astound¬ 
ing truth about the Molly R and its 
crew. Chance words and expres¬ 
sions, the Kid's boasting, Driscoll’s 
nervousness—things he had not 
consciously noted at the time—began 
to hook up rapidly in his mind. Then 
his eyes chanced to light on the black 
box on Driscoll’s desk. He noted the 
initials on it—A. A. W., S. C. C. That 
could only mean “Andrew A. Wilker- 
son, Scientists’ Central Committee.” 
The truth burst on him like a thun¬ 
derclap. And with the truth came 
the realization that, if he made a 
false move, it might mean death by 
cold and suffocation in outer space. 

“Throw him out,” Morgan was re¬ 
peating. “He’ll try to wreck our 
plans, like Richards did. These navi¬ 
gators are all alike. Let’s throw him 
out and take our chances when we 
get to Mars.” 

“And try to sell that stuff on 
Mars?” asked Lesher contemptuous¬ 
ly, pointing with his free hand to 
the black box. “Oh, no, Morgan, we 
wouldn’t have a chance. We left 
Earth for the same reason, didn’t 
we? Our fortune’s in that box, a for¬ 
tune for each man jack of us. And 
the only place we can sell it is on 
asteroid 87, where there’s a rich 
maniac who doesn’t ask questions. 
He’s the man who’s hiring us to do 
this job, isn’t he? And the only way 
we can get to asteroid 87 is to slip 
from this warp into the Venus-87 
warp. They’re due to intersect. But 
I can’t turn the trick. It takes a 
navigator, so help me. We could 
have done it easily last trip if Rich¬ 
ards hadn’t balked. Do you get 
i me?” 

It was obvious to Bart that, out 
here in space, Lesher was the real 
;boss of the Molly R. 


“I don’t care,” said Morgan. “He’ll 
try to wreck us. He’s crazy. Talk¬ 
ing about rescuing ships! Only a 
crazy man talks that way. Throw 
him out to freeze. I tell you, he’s a 
jinx.” 

|T ESHER snarled an imprecation. 

“You fool, can’t you understand 
anything but motors? If it hadn’t 
been for your hurrying, we might 
have persuaded Richards to help us. 
And if you want to talk about jinxes, 
I’ll tell you something. There’s only 
one jinx on this ship, and I won’t 
breath easy until we get rid of it. 
It’s that\” 

And he pointed again at the square 
black box. 

Morgan, taken aback, squinted his 
eyes in puzzlement. 

“I don’t get you,” he said slowly. 
“It’s our fortune in that box, just 
like you said before. And I still don’t 
see why we can’t open it up a mite 
and have a look at it. We can’t even 
be sure the right stuff’s there. One 
look couldn’t hurt.” 

A spasm of mingled exasperation 
and anger twisted Lesher’s face, 
and Bart winced as the pressure on 
his neck was momentarily increased. 

“Listen, Morgan,” continued Lesh¬ 
er, and his words were drops of cor¬ 
rosive, “if you so much as touch that 
box, so help me, I’ll claw you to 
strips. You fat pig, that isotrium is 
powerful enough to burn you to 
death before you could get the box 
shut.” 

Morgan’s face set in resentful, 
angry lines; but Captain Driscoll, 
who had thus far taken no part in 
the swift exchange of words, began 
to rap nervously on the desk. 

“Quit it, boys,” he interjected. 
“Lesher’s right—both about Harlan 
and this box.” 

Then he opened a drawer in his 
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desk and brought out an ugly snub¬ 
nosed explosive-bullet revolver. He 
set it to explode on contact, rather 
than at a specified range, and laid it 
down near his hand. 

“Let him go, Lesher,” he said, “and 
you put our proposition to him.” 

Bart found himself jerked to his 
feet and deposited in a chair. The 
pressure on his collar relaxed com¬ 
pletely, but his throat still pained 
him severely. He rubbed it and 
coughed to get his speech back. 

“It’s this way, Misher Harlan,” be¬ 
gan Lesher, taking the center of the 
stage and using a mockingly in¬ 
gratiating tone of voice. “It’s this 
way. We need your help, Mister Har¬ 
lan; but, if 1 may say so, you need 
ours too, as you can well understand 
if you’ve been listening closely to 
Mister Morgan’s recent remarks. 
He’s full of cute ideas, our Mister 
Morgan is, and he sometimes per¬ 
suades me to put them into practice. 
I guess you understand that part of 
it, all right. Is your neck still bother¬ 
ing you? Too bad. Well, here’s the 
proposition. We’ve got a commodity 
for which we can only find a buyer 
on asteroid 87. And, being in a hurry, 
we want to get there as fast as we 
can. With your technical knowledge, 
Mister Harlan, you can do the warp- 
shifting trick for us. If you pull it 
off—and you ought to—everything 
will be fine and dandy, and Captain 
Driscoll will be pleased to give you 
a five thousand dollar bonus. If you 
make a slip—well, Mister Harlan, 
you’ve heard about what happened to 
poor Mister Richards. I don’t like to 
talk about such things. Still, I must 
say I can think up cuter ideas than 
Morgan here when I get going. When 
you come to think about it, getting 
shoved out into space is a mighty 
quick and painless death. Morgan—I 
hope he won’t mind my saying it— 


sort of lacks imagination. Suppose, 
just as a matter of scientific re¬ 
search, we was to lock you in your 
cabin with the box of isotrium—open. 
They say it’s nasty what happens to 
you, but of course some men have 
got to be martyrs to science. Well, 
Mister Harlan, what’s your answer?” 

B ART was thinking quickly now. 

He knew he had to be convinc¬ 
ing. 

“I want ten thousand,” he de¬ 
manded. 

“That’s quite all right, Harlan. 
Ten thousand it is,” said Driscoll 
swiftly—too swiftly. 

“Second point. How am I to know 
you won’t pitch me out as soon as 
I’ve shifted warps for you?” 

Lesher smiled like a satisfied cat. 
“Why, Mister Harlan, don’t go 
putting ideas into our heads. I’m 
afraid the only thing you can do is 
trust us. I’d be glad to put it in 
writing, but that wouldn’t be any 
help to you on the Molly R, would it 
now? So we’ll have to consider it 
as a gentlemen’s agreement. Does 
that satisfy you?” 

"Third point,” said Bart, deciding 
the risk was worth taking, “I’d like 
to know how the Sphinx is mixed up 
in all of this.” 

Their reaction to the question sur¬ 
prised him. He had expected blust¬ 
ering anger. Instead he saw faces 
grow pale. Morgan stepped back in¬ 
voluntarily. Spaceman’s supersti¬ 
tion! They’d pirated a ship, and now 
they were afraid to mention its 
name. For the first time in his life 
Bart fully realized how being out in 
space exaggerated the human mind’s 
weakness for fears and taboos. 
Lesher was the first to recover. 
“Any more talk like that, Harlan, 
and we’ll let Morgan do what he 
wants with you.” 
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The fat engineer was repeating, 
“He’s crazy, I tell you. Talks about 
rescuing ships. Crazy. They never 
come back, you fool! Do you hear 
me, they never come back!” 

His voice rose to a hoarse yell, 
then abruptly broke off as he got 
control of himself. 

“Come on,” said Driscoll. “Let’s 
get Harlan up front and start cal¬ 
culating the shift. Morgan, don’t 
let yourself go like that. Call Wil¬ 
son and have him keep a gun on 
Harlan every second.” 

“Shall we go forward. Mister Har¬ 
lan?” murmured Lesher, picking up 
the automatic. 

CHAPTER IV 

RESCUE IN SPACE 

/ / TBT TELL YOU, there’s a jinx 
** ■ on the Molly R.” 

_^L Morgan was holding 
forth in the control room. The pas¬ 
sage of three hours had not improved 
the condition of his nerves. On the 
surface the fat man seemed only ob¬ 
stinately argumentative, but Bart 
sensed that underneath lay fear. 
Morgan was talking to hide that 
fear. 

All the crew members but the Kid 
and Captain Driscoll were in the con¬ 
trol room. The Chinaman was in 
the pilot’s seat, his immobile face 
fixed on the onrushing void. Wilson 
was dividing his attention between 
Bart and the radio. He kept the 
automatic close at hand. His double 
job made him irritable and he 
shifted about uneasily. Lesher was 
keeping tab on Bart’s calculations, 
as far as he was able, and discussing 
the mechanical aspect of the warp¬ 
changing maneuver. 

“We’re jinxed,” the engineer re¬ 
peated, “and we’re fools to be put¬ 


ting our lives in the hands of a 
crazy, double-crossing navigator.” 

“Forget it, can’t you?” whined 
Wilson petulantly. 

Lesher raised his eyes from the 
table which Bart had littered with 
penciled theorems, and slips and 
graphs from the calculating ma¬ 
chines. 

“Yes, shut up, Morgan! Every¬ 
thing’s 0. K. And everything will 
be O. K. if you don’t mess up the 
engines when we change warps. 
Which you're apt to do the way 
you’re feeling. Go back to your bunk 
and try to pull yourself together.” 

“It is not good to talk of jinxes,” 
muttered the Chinaman, making a 
quick, ritualistic gesture with his left 
hand. Bart had already learned that 
the oriental was a dimensionalist—a 
member of a pseudo-religious cult 
which professed to have established 
psychic communication with crea¬ 
tures and spirits in other dimensions 
of reality. The gesture was intended 
to ward off evil influences. 

“I’m all right,” said Morgan bel¬ 
ligerently. “My nerves are like iron.” 

But Bart noticed that his hands 
were trembling slightly. 

For a time there was uncomfort¬ 
able silence in the control room. It 
was broken when Wilson announced 
that he was getting a message from 
the ship behind them on the warp. 

Lesher lifted his head. 

“I didn’t know there was any ship 
due to leave so soon,” he said. “Who 
is she, Wilson?” 

“The University of Minnesota.” 

Lesher spun round in his chair. 

“An S. C. C. boat, so help me!” 
he rasped. “What do they want with 
us?” 

“Oh, nothing . . . nothing,” replied 
Wilson jerkily. “Just wanted to say 
‘hello’ and check our position.” 

“Just wanted to check our posi- 
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tion? That’s all they would say. I 
don’t like it,” said Lesher. Then he 
stopped himself, seeming to realize 
the bad effect his words were hav¬ 
ing on the others’ nerves, and 
changed his tone. “Though it’s 
nothing to worry about, boys. We’ll 
be off this warp in less than two 
hours, and then we can thumb our 
noses at all the S. C. C. boats in 
creation. I guess we must be going 
through a powerful thick belt of sub- 
cosmic rays right now. We’ve no 
other cause to feel jittery.” 

But Bart, pushing buttons on a 
calculator, could tell that these re¬ 
assuring remarks did not have the 
effect on the others that Lesher de¬ 
sired. They seemed to strike a sour 
chord. The jumpiness of the crew 
gave Bart a feeling of hope. It 
meant they would be easier to deal 
with if a crisis came up. It occured 
to him that he might be able to in¬ 
crease their nervousness. He di¬ 
rected a seemingly casual question at 
the Chinaman. 

“Why did you say just now that 
it isn’t good to talk of jinxes?” 

“Because there are others who 
may hear—spirits from other dimen¬ 
sions of reality—creatures my fore¬ 
fathers knew dimly as demons,” re¬ 
plied the leather-faced oriental, re¬ 
peating the ritualistic gesture. “If 
they hear us talk of unlucky things 
that may happen, they seek to make 
them happen. They know the way to 
our world, though we do not know 
the way to theirs—except for the 
Master Dimensionalist.” 

“Now he’s started,” whined Wil¬ 
son. “It’s a lot of rot. Blooming 
rot.” 

“You mean,” continued Bart in¬ 
nocently, “that even the empty space 
around us is filled with what you 
call spirits? That out there”—he 
pointed to the star sprinkled obser¬ 


vation port—“there are things who 
are watching us?” 

A S BART hoped, it was Morgan 
rather than the Chinaman who 
answered him. 

“Don’t start that!” yelled the en¬ 
gineer in a sudden spasm of trem¬ 
bling, which he tried to pass off as 
anger. “Don’t start that or I’ll kill 
you! Don’t start talking about . . . 
about the ships that never come 
back.” 

Bart shrugged his shoulders, as if 
he hadn’t any such matter in mind. 
Morgan subsided impotently, clench¬ 
ing his fists to hide the outward signs 
of his fear. Again silence descended 
on the control room, but it was a 
silence that ate at the nerves like 
an acid, a silence that fostered panic. 
Superstitions that could be laughed 
away on Earth took on a monstrous 
and compulsive reality in the isola¬ 
tion of interplanetary space. Even 
Lesher had trouble in concentrating 
on the results of Bart’s calculations. 

After about ten minutes Wilson 
began to mutter, and to adjust and 
readjust the dials of the radio. 

“I don’t know what it is,” he said 
in answer to Lesher’s question. “It’s 
very faint. No, it’s not the S. C. C. 
ship. There, it’s coming a little 
louder now. No, curse it, I’ve lost 
it again.” 

“Maybe the ship ahead of us on 
the warp?” 

Wilson, fumbling with the dials, 
shook his head. 

“No, I don’t think so. Somehow 
the sound doesn’t have warp quality. 
It’s . . . queer.” 

“What do you mean, it hasn’t warp 
quality?” Lesher interrogated jerki¬ 
ly. “It’s got to have warp quality. 
We’re a sight too far from Earth to 
be reached by radio except along the 
warp, so help me. You’re imagin- 
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ing things. Turn up the amplifier 
and let’s all hear it.” 

An eerie murmuring filled the con¬ 
trol room. There was a varying 
cadence about it that suggested 
speech, though it was too low and 
confused with static for individual 
words to be intelligible. But some¬ 
thing about the tone and pitch of 
it sent Bart’s heart pounding. He 
looked at the other men, and saw 
fear on the faces of the Chinaman 
and Morgan. The latter was squeak¬ 
ing, “What’s that word it’s saying? 
What’s that word it’s saying?” 

Suddenly the static lifted and the 
voice came through, loud and clear. 
It filled the control room. 

“Space Ship Sphinx calling. Space 
Ship Sphinx calling.” 

mMORGAN’S fat body quaked 
1TM convulsively in panic. There 
was a gurgling sound in his throat. 
Then he ran aft, stumbling. Wilson, 
moved by irrational fear, grabbed 
up the automatic. A wild ex¬ 
altation filled Bart, for he recognized 
Ann’s voice; yet at the same time 
he felt curiously calm, as if he were 
playing at a game of skill with the 
crew of the Molly R and waiting his 
chance to make a decisive move. He 
watched the drawn faces of Lesher 
and Wilson. He heard the Chinaman 
mumbling wildly about “voices from 
another dimension.” 

The meteor finder began to jangle 
raucously. Wilson almost dropped 
the automatic. Captain Driscoll’s 
voice came faintly from aft, barking 
questions. The jangling increased 
swiftly in volume. Bart guessing its 
meaning, strained his eyes at the 
observation port. 

Lesher shouted at the Chinaman, 
“Bend warp, you fool! Bend warp!” 

The Chinaman lost his head. In¬ 


stead of bending warp, he decreased 
speed, yanking levers violently. He 
decreased speed much too quickly. 
Inertia pulled at them with sicken¬ 
ing force. Wilson pitched forward 
across the floor. Lesher, halfway to 
the pilot’s seat, was forced to cling 
to an anchored table for support. 
Bart did likewise. For three full 
minutes inertia gripped them tight, 
dragged at their flesh, made their 
veins stand out. The Chinaman was 
pressed against the control board. 
The jangling of the meteor finder 
had become an earsplitting din. 
Finally the torment lessened. 

Then things happened with a 
startling rapidity, though to Bart it 
seemed almost slow, he saw each 
action so clearly. Captain Driscoll 
came staggering up the corridor, a 
gun in one hand, blood dripping from 
a gash in his cheek. Wilson half 
rose to his feet, holding his head and 
whimpering. Lesher struggled to 
pull the Chinaman off the controls. 

Then Bart saw it. The thing 
loomed up like an illusion—so close 
to the Molly R that it half obscured 
the observation port. Parts of the 
battered hull reflected blinding glit¬ 
ters of sunlight; others were in so 
deep shadow as to be invisible. It 
was a picture impossible on earth— 
all highlights, weird, frightening. 

“Look,” cried Bart, seizing his 
chance, “Look! It’s the Sphinx! 

The others turned to the port. The 
sight of the hulk, hanging there 
magnified and unreal, changed con¬ 
fusion into panic. The Chinaman 
threw Lesher to one side and fled. 
Wilson followed him. Together they 
bowled over Driscoll and carried him 
along with them. The control room 
was empty save for Bart and Lesher. 
A few steps brought Bart to the door 
through which the others had fled. 
He slammed it shut and shoved the 
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bolts into place. Then he turned to 
deal with Lesher. 

The veteran pilot had meanwhile 
managed to escape the grip of terror 
and drag his eyes away from the 
monstrous hulk of the Sphinx. He 
came at Bart with a rush, swinging 
his hook up at Bart’s jaw, like a 
fisherman trying to catch a game- 
fish through the gills. The hook 
gouged Bart’s chin, but failed to 
catch the jawbone. He stepped to 
one side, tripped Lesher with his 
foot, at the same time swinging a 
blow at his back. Lesher’s head hit 
the floor with a sickening thump and 
his body went limp. Bart knew that 
for the time being he was master of 
the Molly R. 

H E NOTED that the derelict 
Sphinx was slowly floating 
past them, and set the controls so 
that the Molly R backed warp at the 
same rate of speed. In that way he 
kept the two ships approximately 
abreast, though about fifty yards 
apart. Then he went to the radio 
and attempted to talk with Ann. He 
could get no reply, although he con¬ 
tinued to hear her voice at short in¬ 
tervals monotonously repeating the 
four words “Space Ship Sphinx call¬ 
ing.” His eyes narrowed. Evidently 
she could send, but not receive. 

Just then Ann began a coherent 
message. 

“The Sphinx was boarded by pi¬ 
rates from the Molly R. They mur¬ 
dered the entire crew, including Pro¬ 
fessor Wilkerson. They . . Then 
her voice broke. “I can’t send much 
longer,” came the faint words. “Oxy¬ 
gen running low . . . soon exhausted 
. . . intense cold ... for the present, 
this is Ann Wilkerson . . . signing 
off.” 

Bart beat his palm with his fist. 
He knew he could not grapple the 


Sphinx, since the grapples were 
located and operated from amidships. 
Yet he could not delay. Ann, he 
thought, might be near death . . . 
horribly frightened . .. alone. There 
was only one way. He must cross 
over in a space suit. 

Having reached this decision, his 
movements became precise and ef¬ 
ficient. He silenced the bell of the 
meteorite finder. He taped the un¬ 
conscious Lesher’s arms and feet. He 
locked the ship’s controls. He cal¬ 
culated it would take Driscoll and his 
crew at least fifteen minutes to cut 
through the bolted door, once they 
had recovered from their panic. 

Scooping up the automatic Wilson 
had dropped, he returned to the radio 
and attempted to contact the S. C. 
C. ship travelling behind them on 
the warp. He couldn’t raise their 
operator. Not wasting an instant, he 
put a fresh metal tape in the at¬ 
tached phonographic device and cut 
the following message: “Space Ship 
Molly R stalled on warp 17, about 
3,257,300 miles from Earth. Aboard 
are the wreckers of Wilkerson’s 
Sphinx. I temporarily have them 
locked up aft. They are desperate. 
Take all precautions in boarding us. 
Meanwhile I am attempting to rescue 
a survivor from the Sphinx which 
is floating derelict near our warp. 
Navigator Harlan sending. This is 
a phonographic message.” 

He set the radio to broadcast his 
call at half minute intervals, hoping 
against hope that it would be be¬ 
lieved; he knew that the detail about 
the derelict Sphinx would raise 
doubts in the mind of the average 
spaceman. Perhaps he shouldn’t 
have mentioned it. But there was 
no time now to make a change. He 
glanced at the clock. Five minutes 
gone, and still no sounds to indicate 
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that Driscoll and the others were 
cutting at the bolted door. 

Jerking a space suit from a locker, 
he made his way to the emergency 
port, which consisted of two her¬ 
metic doors with a valve chamber 
between them in which the pressure 
could be decreased slowly. Getting 
into the suit, he shifted the auto¬ 
matic to an outer pocket. Then a 
thought occurred to him. He went 
to the locker where tools and spare 
parts were kept and selected a dozen 
heavy rods and wrenches. With these 
he filled the other pockets. As he 
was adjusting his glass-synthetic 
helmet he spared another glance for 
the clock. Three more minutes gone. 
From behind the bolted door there 
began to well up the characteristic 
muffled roar of an oxy-acetylene 
torch. Fifteen minutes to go. He 
hurried into the valve chamber and 
adjusted the air-control to decrease 
pressure at the highest possible rate 
of speed. 

His head swam. He fought to re¬ 
tain consciousness. The gage went 
down, down, finally hit bottom. He 
was in a comparative vacuum. His 
blood, confined only by the relative¬ 
ly weak air-pressure his suit could 
generate, pounded in his arteries. 
Then, suddenly, the red spots stopped 
dancing in front of his eyes, and his 
head cleared. He opened the outer 
door. 

Before and beneath him was black, 
starry emptiness. Poised about fifty 
yards off was the torn hull of the 
Sphinx , transfigured by the sun, 
which Bart could not yet see, into 
a mass of grotesque highlights. He 
noted that *- le stern showed a 
smooth, unbroken surface. That was 
where he could expect to find Ann, 
and so that was where he would 
have to direct his jump. 


B ART KNEW that at this dis¬ 
tance from the sun and from 
any planet, gravitational attraction 
was negligible. Nevertheless, the 
fact that he was still in the artificial 
gravitation system of the Molly R 
gave him the eerie feeling that he 
would fall straight down as soon as 
he sprang from the outer port. With 
an effort he conquered the inhibition, 
poised himself, and gave a vigorous 
push, as if he were making a stand¬ 
ing broad jump. 

Space received him. The sudden 
loss of gravity and weight made it 
seem like diving into water. Then 
he was out of the shadow of the 
Molly R. The sudden blast of harsh, 
unrefracted sunlight was almost like 
a physical blow. He saw the Sphinx 
rushing at him. He clutched the 
meteorite cushioning before the re¬ 
bound had a chance to drive him 
away. Edging his way along, he 
reached the stern without finding any 
entry. It was agonizingly slow work, 
especially when he thought of Dris¬ 
coll and his desperate crew at work 
on the connecting door. Pausing, he 
took a large wrench out of his pocket 
and began to pound on the hull; the 
sound, transmitted by the metal, 
might reach Ann. Then he started 
back on the other side. He had got¬ 
ten no more than a few feet when 
he noticed an open emergency port 
ahead of him. The helmet of a space 
suit was projecting from it. Sun¬ 
light revealed the face in the hel¬ 
met. It was Ann’s. In a few mo¬ 
ments Bart was beside her. 

But there was no time for him to 
try to read the words her lips were 
forming, nor to drink in the wild, 
startled beauty of her white face and 
reddish golden hair, which made an 
incredibly exotic picture against the 
background of stabbingly brilliant 
stars. Now that the first part of 
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his mission was accomplished, his 
mind was dominated by the thought 
of an oxy-acetylene flame hungrily 
eating its way through a metal door. 
How long had he been gone? Eight 
minutes? Ten? Twelve? He quick¬ 
ly put his arm around Ann and 
started to worm his way over the 
hull. It never once occurred to him 
there might be another survivor 
aboard. When she tried to hold back, 
he remorselessly broke her grip, and 
pulled her after him. He attributed 
her actions to panic, and he knew 
there was no time to reason with 
her, even if he were able to make 
himself heard. 

As he pushed off toward the Molly 
R, holding Ann tight to his side, his 
foot slipped against the meteorite 
cushioning. This changed the direc¬ 
tion of his push and he saw that they 
were going to miss the Molly R and 
careen beyond it into the void. Using 
his free hand, he took a heavy con¬ 
necting rod out of his pocket and 
hurled it with all his might in a di¬ 
rection exactly opposite that of the 
Molly R. He did the same with an¬ 
other rod and a large wrench. It 
worked. The force of reaction 
changed the direction of their course. 
They swung around in a broken 
curve, and he managed to clutch the 
open door of the valve chamber. It 
was the work of a moment to get 
inside. Then his feverish fingers 
sought the air control, and the pres¬ 
sure began to mount. He did not 
wait for it to equalize completely 
with the pressure inside the control 
room, so when he got the inner door 
open it swung outward with a bang 
and narrowly missed hitting him. 
Then they were inside. All this while 
he had hardly spared a glance for 
Ann. 

Fingering the explosive-bullet 
automatic with his clumsy gloves, 


Bart looked around quickly and could 
see no change, save for a dull glow 
around the lock of the door leading 
aft, which showed where the oxy- 
acetylene torch was at work. Lesher 
still seemed to be in the same posi¬ 
tion on the floor. Bart looked at 
the clock and saw he had scarcely 
been'gone eight minutes. He smiled 
grimly as he started to unloose his 
helmet. Then he heard Ann’s voice. 
Now’ that they w r ere in atmosphere 
again, it would carry through her 
space suit. 

“Oh, Bart,’’ she was saying. “I’ve 
been trying to tell you. Lucy’s in 
the Sphinx. Our air supply was al¬ 
most exhausted when I heard your 
tapping and went to investigate. I 
couldn’t get her to come to the port 
with me. She may be suffocating by 
now. I tried and tried to tell you.” 

CHAPTER V 
VICTORY 

I T WAS a moment before the 
meaning of her words filtered 
through to Bart’s intelligence, 
before he realized how completely he 
had misinterpreted her words about 
the death of her father and the entire 
crew. He felt like an athlete who, 
at the end of a gruelling mile run, 
is told he must begin another race 
in two minutes. 

Ann noticed Lesher’s motionless 
form. Her eyes went wide in horror 
and surprise. 

“That man,” she managed to say. 
“That man ... the same one . . 

Bart understood. He slipped off 
his helmet and went close to her. 
He started to undo the fastenings of 
her suit, then changed his mind. 

“Ann,” he said, “you’ve got to un¬ 
derstand. As you see, this is the 
Molly R, the ship that pirated the 
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Sphinx. Before I learned that, I’d 
signed as navigator. I had a wild 
notion of persuading them to attempt 
to rescue the Sphinx. Then I found 
out the truth. Ann, that man with 
the hook is helpless. The rest of the 
crew are locked aft. Take this gun, 
and shoot to kill if they burn their 
way through the door. Keep your 
space suit on. It might be necessary 
to abandon ship quickly. I’ll put in 
a fresh canister of oxygen; here it 
it. I’ve got to go back and get Lucy. 
And you . . . you have to trust me.” 

Ann stared at him, trying to piece 
together what he was saying. It all 
seemed so incredible to her, like a 
queer mixture of dream and reality. 
Bart’s appearance . . . her rescue .. . 
Lucy’s plight . . . and then this ship 
and that man with the hook. But 
after a moment she saw what she 
must do, and nodded her head in sud¬ 
den determination and gripped the 
automatic firmly. 

Before replacing his own helmet, 
Bart hurried over to the control 
panel and switched on the ship’s in¬ 
dividual sound system. 

“Driscoll!” he shouted. “Driscoll! 
If you manage to burn a hole in that 
door I’ll spray a dozen explosive bul¬ 
lets through it. I don’t care what 
happens to the Molly R. I’m giving 
you fair warning.” 

To his relief he heard the roar of 
the torch die away. He didn’t hope 
to stop them, but he figured they 
might delay a few minutes making 
preparations for a gun fight before 
they went back to work on the door. 
And he desperately needed those 
minutes. 

Then he was back in the valve 
chamber. In a pocket of his space 
suit was an extra oxygen canister 
and a flashlight. Again he lowered 
pressure rapidly, and this time he 
had to fight harder to keep from go¬ 


ing under. With a sickening fear, he 
realized that the nervous strain was 
beginning to tell on him. After the 
air gage hit bottom it took him long¬ 
er to recover than it had on his first 
trip. Everything seemed to take 
longer, to require a greater exertion 
of will power. On the first trip he 
had been thinking chiefly of Ann. 
Now he lacked that incentive and 
found himself weighing dangers. 
Moreover, he was leaving Ann be¬ 
hind, in deadly peril. He found that 
it took a distinct effort to open the 
outer door. And when he stared into 
the black abyss, his knees shook and 
the cold seemed to cut through him 
like a frosty knife. 

“Can’t waste a second. Can’t 
waste a second,” he kept mumbling 
to himself. 

||E NOTED that the derelict had 
drifted fifteen or twenty yards 
further away. The distance looked 
enormous. As he bent his legs and 
pushed off he felt that it was the 
action of a terrible nightmare—not 
of sane reality. Then he found his 
hands clutching meteorite cushion¬ 
ings, and his fear left him. 

He climbed directly over the hull 
this time, making straight for the 
open port. He waited for a moment 
to switch on his flashlight, and then 
pushed in. It was like a diver en¬ 
tering a ship on the deep ocean bot¬ 
tom. His flashlight made a spot of 
brightness on the opposite wall . . . 
nothing more. 

Lucy’s eyes were closed when he 
found her. Unconscious or dead, he 
thought mechanically, as he replaced 
her used-up oxygen canister with the 
fresh one. He cursed because his 
fingers fumbled and slipped as he 
screwed it tight and adjusted the 
valve. Half his thoughts were on 
another girl . . . Lucy’s face began 
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to blur under his anxious eyes, and 
Bart had to fight down another 
spasm of nervous weakness. 

Getting out the port and up over 
the hull was a maddeningly slow 
business. It was difficult towing 
Lucy, because she could not adjust 
herself to his movements. Halfway 
over the hull he sensed an independ¬ 
ent movement from her. The next 
moment he was involved in a gro¬ 
tesque struggle with a panic stricken 
girl who kicked and squirmed con¬ 
vulsively. Her eyes were the white- 
rimmed orbs of stark terror. He 
caught a glimpse of blood about her 
mouth, where she had bitten her lip. 
He managed to hold her away from 
the hull so she could find nothing to 
grip but his arm. 

When Bart finally saw the Molly 
R, his heart sank. The off-warp drift 
of the Sphinx was increasing rapid¬ 
ly and now fully one hundred yards 
separated the two ships. Lucy man¬ 
aged to touch the hull at the last 
moment, and her struggles greatly 
altered the direction of his push, so 
that they were headed for a point 
forty feet from the Molly R. One 
after another he threw away his 
remaining wrenches and heavy rods, 
using all the force at his command. 
Reaction gradually rectified their 
course, but he could see they were 
going to miss contact by a few scant 
inches. He knew that struggling 
wouldn’t shift their direction one 
iota. At the last second he remem¬ 
bered his flashlight. It plummeted 
off, and his free hand closed on a 
fixture of the grapple housing. 

This time he had struck the Molly 
R amidships and he had to work his 
way forward, avoiding the ports for 
fear they might be noticed. But 
when he reached the control room 
section he spared a glance on a small 
side porthole. His horror stricken 


eyes remained glued to what he saw. 
Lesher was free and struggling with 
Ann. “Fool, fool,” thought Bart, “to 
forget his claw could cut through any 
tape that confined his arms!” Evi¬ 
dently Lesher had managed to sur¬ 
prise Ann, for she had dropped her 
gun and was clinging with both 
hands to the arm which bore the 
claw. Her space suit protected her 
somewhat from his blows and kicks, 
but it was an unequal struggle. Soon 
he would free his claw to tear 
and rip. 

0 TIME to operate the valve 
chamber. No time to struggle 
w’ith Lucy. It meant danger to Ann 
and them all, but it was the only 
way. He swung Lucy against the 
interweave, saw her clutch and hold. 
Then he was yanking himself for¬ 
ward into the valve chamber at a 
reckless pace. He did not quite 
close the outer door, but kept tight 
hold of its handle with his left hand. 
With his right he worked speedily at 
the lock of the inner door, keeping as 
far away from it as he could. 

It slammed open with a great 
crash. The sudden rush of escap¬ 
ing air drove the outer door wide 
open and Bart with it. The force 
of the blast whipped his body out 
so that it was at right angles to the 
hull. If it hadn’t been for his grip 
on the outer door he would have been 
blown away from the ship altogether. 
A flurry of papers—the ones bear¬ 
ing the calculations for the warp- 
shifting maneuver — swept out 
through the port. Then came Lesh¬ 
er, powerless in the grip of the mo¬ 
mentary hurricane, his eyes already 
beginning to bulge in a ghastly way 
from the sudden decrease in air pres¬ 
sure. He was clutching at his throat. 
Bart’s eyes, drawn by a morbid fas¬ 
cination, followed him. The pilot’s 
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body shot rapidly off into space, sur¬ 
rounded by the flurry of papers. Now 
that they were in an almost perfect 
vacuum, papers and man both moved 
at the same rate of speed—diminish- 
ingly black shapes against the stars, 
save where the sun made fantastic 
highlights. 

That sight had the same effect on 
Bart as if he were plunged from a 
frightening dream into an even deep¬ 
er nightmare—so deep that he did 
not remember his actions for the 
next few minutes. His last thought 
was that Ann, protected by her space 
suit, must have been able to hold on 
to something and keep from being 
blown out of the control room. But 
he was also aware that a space suit 
could not have shielded her complete¬ 
ly from the physiological effects of 
the sudden change in pressure. 

When consciousness began to come 
back to Bart, he was inside the con¬ 
trol room and fumbling with the 
fastenings of his space suit. He only 
vaguely knew where he was. The 
first thing he saw was the clock. He 
noted that the minute hand had 
moved a quarter of the way around 
the dial since he’d last looked at it. 
What had happened? Wasn’t there 
something important connected with 
the clock? He tried to remember. 
His mind was dazed. The vision of 
Lesher’s body rocketing out into 
space came back to him, and he 
winced. He felt a twinge of pain 
where Lesher’s hook had gouged his 
jaw. He raised his hand to his cheek 
and was dully surprised when it en¬ 
countered the smooth glass-synthetic 
of his helmet. 

His slow, struggling thoughts 
shifted from Lesher to the rest of 
the crew. He turned around and 
looked stupidly at the door leading 
aft. A circular section of the metal 
glowed cherry red. In the center of 


this section was a small hole in 
which another metal was bubbling 
and fuming like very thick liquid 
rubber. That must be tungsten- 
plastic, he thought. Its presence 
puzzled him. What was tungsten- 
plastic doing here? Why had they 
closed the hole they had made with 
the torch? 

Then he remembered. He had 
emptied the control room of air to 
save Ann. At about the same time 
Driscoll and the others must have 
cut through—and immediately been 
forced to close the hole to keep air in 
the after part of the ship. In his 
mind’s eye he pictured the sort of 
patch they’d made: a small metal 
plate sealed down over the hole with 
a great blob of tungsten-plastic. 

But Ann. What had happened to 
Ann? 

I T WAS as if some obstruction 
snapped in his mind, and mem¬ 
ory came back with a rush. He looked 
rapidly around him. Ann was ly¬ 
ing on the floor near the control 
board. Lucy was kneeling beside her 
and shaking her. Both girls still 
wore their space suits. And, even 
as Bart watched, he saw Ann’s lips 
part and quiver, saw her eyelids 
flutter open. She had come through! 

As he moved to help Lucy, he fig¬ 
ured out what he had done during 
the blank in his memory. He noted 
that the door of the valve chamber 
was locked shut. The quality of the 
light told him the control room was 
once more filled with air; a glance 
at the pressure gage confirmed this. 
He could hardly believe it, yet he 
realized that while he was uncon¬ 
scious or “space mad” he must have 
rescued Lucy from where he had left 
her clinging to the outer hull; furth¬ 
er, he must have brought her into 
the control room, locked the valve 
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chamber, and reopened the ventilat¬ 
ors which had automatically shut 
when the pressure fell. 

He helped Lucy undo the fasten¬ 
ings of Ann’s helmet and her own. 
Ann’s eyes sought his. She gripped 
his hand feebly, and managed a 
smile. He soon convinced himself 
that she had not been seriously in¬ 
jured, and that with a little rest she 
ought soon to recover. Then, ignor¬ 
ing Lucy’s questions, he made for the 
radio. His phonographic message 
was still sending. He switched it off 
and spoke into the mike. 

“Navigator Harlan speaking. Can 
you hear me, University of Minne¬ 
sota?” 

“Thank God, sir,” came the im¬ 
mediate reply. “I was beginning to 
think you were done for. You still 
have the crew locked aft?” 

“Yes, but I can’t tell for how 
long.” 

“We’re coming at top speed. Is 
your position the same?” 

“Yes. 3,257,300 miles out, ap¬ 
proximately.” 

“Then we’re still about 500,000 
miles short. Can you back-warp to 
meet us?” 

“I don’t'dare to. It would give the 
crew a chance to gum up the motors 
and wreck us.” 

“Of course. In any case we ought 
to be up with you in about half an 
hour. How did you know they had 
wrecked the Sphinx?” 

“They partly revealed it to me 
themselves, thinking I would aid in 
their escape. And I’ve seen a square 
black box with Professor Wilker- 
son’s initials on it.” 

He heard a flurry of excited con¬ 
versation at the other end, and a 
man’s voice—not the operator’s— 
saying, “That may be the isotrium.” 

Then the operator questioning, 


“Do you mean a box, or just a black 
valise?” 

“I mean a square black box,” said 
Bart. “I’d never seen anything just 
like it before. The material it was 
made of puzzled me. Looked like 
solid carbon.” 

“That’s it!” came the second voice, 
and then something sounding like 
“But I can’t believe it because of the 
other thing he said.” 

T HERE FOLLOWED a pause. 

Apparently they were confer¬ 
ring. When Bart heard the operator 
again, the man sounded hesitant. 

“One other thing, Harlan. I be¬ 
lieve we got part of your phono¬ 
graphic message wrong. The way it 
sounded to us, you spoke of sighting 
the Sphinx ” 

“I did. You didn’t get it wrong.” 
“But man, that’s impossible.” 

“It’s true nevertheless. And I can 
prove . . .” 

“But I tell you it’s impossible. No 
lost ship can be found. The Sphinx 
was utterly destroyed.” 

Bart struggled to keep his temper. 
He knew he was fighting against ac¬ 
cepted scientific theory. 

“Listen,” he said, “I can prove it. 
I not only found the Sphinx, but I 
also rescued the two survivors— 
Wilkerson’s daughters, Ann and 
Lucy. Do you want to talk with 
them ?” 

Another pause. Bart called to 
Lucy to come to the radio if she could 
leave Ann. In a moment she was 
beside him. 

Just then the second voice spoke 
to Bart directly. It was dry and 
matter-of-fact. 

“Listen, Harlan, I am Carlstrom 
of the Scientists’ Central Committee. 
I think I know you. You’re the Har¬ 
lan who was expelled from 1.1. E. N., 
aren’t you? Frankly, I can’t be- 
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lieve your story. What you say 
about the ill-fated Sphinx prevents 
me from taking you seriously. I pre¬ 
sume from what you last said that 
you have a female accomplice who 
will attempt to imitate the voice of 
one or both of Professor Wilkerson’s 
daughters. Harlan, I don’t know 
what motives you have for this de¬ 
ception, but let me tell you that you 
can’t get away with it. Frankly, I 
have serious doubts of . . 

Lucy cut in excitedly. 

“Professor Carlstrom, you’ve got 
to believe us. We were rescued from 
the Sphinx. It’s true what he says, 
all true.” 

At this Carlstrom seemed to be 
taken aback. His voice was uncer¬ 
tain when he spoke again. 

“I can’t believe you are Lucy 
Wilkerson.” 

“But I am. Why, Professor Carl¬ 
strom, do you remember how you 
visited us just about six weeks ago, 
and you and father spent the evening 
discussing the properties of isotrium, 
and I asked you questions about your 
work in the antarctic?” 

Bart saw that Ann was standing 
beside him and Lucy. He put out his 
hand to support her, but she didn’t 
need it. 

“Professor Carlstrom,” she said in 
an eager voice, “you • must try to 
satisfy your doubts. Any further 
proof you demand, we can give. Only 
no time must be lost in getting us 
out of this terrible ship. Every min¬ 
ute increases our danger.” 

Carlstrom’s voice was strident 
with excitement. 

“Listen, Ann—if you are Ann 
Wilkerson—answer me one question. 
It’s something no stranger could 
know. What was the real cause of 
your mother’s death?” 

“She died while collaborating with 
my father in his attempts to isolate 


isotrium,” replied Ann in a hollow 
whisper. “It was completely hushed 
up. Her death coincided with the 
successful isolation of isotrium-beta. 
It was later diagnosed as isotrium 
poisoning, type three.” 

Carlstrom’s “By Heaven, it 
checks!” seemed more an involuntary 
exclamation than a statement. “Lis¬ 
ten, Ann and Lucy, we’re coming at 
top speed. I still can’t believe what 
Harlan says, but I trust you. In less 
than half an hour we’ll lay alongside 
the Molly R and . . .” 

B ART was no longer listening. He 
had just received a disquieting 
shock. Through the opposite space 
port, dim because of the double re¬ 
fraction of iso-quartz and glass- 
synthetic, he had seen the malignant 
face of the Kid. His mind set rapid¬ 
ly to work reconstructing the activ¬ 
ities of Driscoll and the others. 
Probably they had never guessed 
that he had left the control room. 
Therefore, when air began to suck 
through the hole they had cut, it had 
very likely convinced them that both 
Bart and Lesher were dead. Rather 
than take any chances, they had 
hustled the Kid into a space suit and 
sent him out through the aft valve 
chamber to find out what sort of leak 
the control room had sprung and if 
it could be repaired. Now that they 
knew the truth, they would un¬ 
doubtedly recommence their cutting 
at the door. 

“Ann,” said Bart, “You and Lucy 
stick to the radio. Keep in contact 
with Carlstrom, so we can let him 
know of any unforeseen develop¬ 
ments. Don’t bother to take off the 
rest of your space suits; it’s just 
possible we may need them in a 
hurry.” 

Then a frightening thought oc¬ 
curred to him, and he hurried to valve 
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chamber and doubled bolted the door 
securely from the inside. That would 
prevent the Kid from playing the 
same trick on him that he had played 
on Lesher. Bart’s mind had become 
a hotbed of fears. Wasn’t it just 
barely possible, he thought, that 
Driscoll might try to flood the con¬ 
trol room with some kind of poison 
gas? The chemicals available on a 
space ship would make it easy to 
manufacture cyanogen or oderless 
phosgene. Rather than take a chance, 
he jammed the ventilators shut. He 
and Ann and Lucy could easily get 
along for half an hour on stale air. 
If the worst came to the worst, they 
could always resume their helmets. 
Mightn’t it be better to do that right 
away, and empty the control room 
of air as a protection? He decided 
against it. It would be too great a 
strain on Ann, and it would make 
cooperation with the University of 
Minnesota very difficult. Moreover, 
he had used the trick once; the 
others were undoubtedly prepared 
for it. 

Within five minutes after he had 
sighted the Kid’s face, he heard the 
sound of the oxy-acetylene torch. He 
repeated his warnings to Driscoll 
over the ship’s sound system. But 
the answer was a bloodcurdling 
laugh which he recognized as Mor¬ 
gan’s, followed by an almost unintel¬ 
ligible jumble of curses and threats. 
He thought he could make out the 
words, “ . . . burn you, like Lesher 
said.” 

Bart secured the explosive-bullet 
automatic he had given to Ann, and 
directed the girls to take a crouch¬ 
ing position near the radio and out 
of the line of fire. He sensed that 
both were near the breaking point. 

The minutes dragged slowly on. 
The metal door glowed more and 
more brightly. The University of 


Minnesota kept announcing its rapid 
changes in position as it approached. 
It was a race between the S. C. C. 
ship and the torch, but the torch 
was winning. Soon a tiny hole ap¬ 
peared in the door, and through it 
the bluish, incandescent flame hissed 
like a serpent’s tongue. Bart’s nerv¬ 
ously exhausted mind kept picturing 
the five faces on the other side—so 
vividly that it seemed almost like a 
kind of clairvoyance. The hate-laden, 
swinish eyes of Morgan; the baleful 
glare of the superstitious Chinaman; 
the chalk-white face of the Kid, its 
mouth twisted into a nasty grimace; 
the set features and thin, fear-pursed 
lips of Wilson; the malefic, pale eyes 
of Driscoll, light blue like the flame 
of the torch—Bart felt that he saw 
them all, that waves of murderous 
hate were emanating from them and 
beating against his brain. Five des¬ 
perate men, driven almost insane 
with rage, uncertainty, and panic. 
He almost wished that Lesher were 
still with them. Lesher at least would 
have had the force of character to 
control them, to fight down their 
hysteria. 

T HE HOLE grew in size, became 
a horizontal cut; then another 
cut at right angles, and then another. 
The flame moved implacably. When 
the University of Minnesota was still 
one hundred thousand miles away, an 
incandescent square of metal fell 
with a dull clang to the floor. Simul¬ 
taneously a bullet sang past Bart’s 
head and spattered against the wall. 
Bart replied, sending three bullets 
through the opening, one on top of 
the other. He heard a shriek of 
pain, and saw a metal plate lifted 
into place to bar the opening. Stale¬ 
mate! 

But that was not long the case. He 
had estimated only too well the mad 
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desperation of the men he was up 
against. For he heard Driscoll’s 
voice shouting faintly. 

“Harlan, don’t think we haven’t 
guessed by now that you’re an agent 
of the S. C. C. Listen, we’ve got a 
box of isotrium in here. Harlan, that 
stuff is a thousand times more power¬ 
ful than radium. It kills any man 
who's near it and not protected by 
metal. If you won’t surrender, you 
and those women with you, we’re 
going to dump it through the open¬ 
ing. Think fast, Harlan. It’s not a 
nice death.” 

“Don’t let him do it, Bart,” cried 
Ann wildly. “He only knows the 
minor properties of isotrium—things 
that have been published in maga¬ 
zines. If he takes it out of its con¬ 
tainer, it will destroy the whole ship. 
Melt it down to cold electrons. Stop 
him!” 

But it was Driscoll’s voice that 
answered her. 

“Don’t think you can fool us with 
a lot of fairy tales. We’ll see to it 
that we’re protected. You’re going 
to get it. Right away.” 

“Quick!” hissed Bart. “We’ve got 
to abandon ship. Tell Carlstrom. Put 
on your helmets. It’s the only hope. 
Driscoll’s crazy enough to do what 
he says.” 

“Think fast, Harlan,” came the 
voice through the door. “We’re 
about to give it to you.” 

As they entered the valve cham¬ 
ber, they saw the plate that covered 
the hole lifted slightly aside. Within 
fifteen seconds they were pushing off 
from the ship. This time the Sphinx 
was a good two hundred yards away, 
but Ann and Lucy pushed with him 
and they crossed the gap. Then they 
turned to watch the Molly R. What 
they saw etched itself indelibly on 
their minds. 

At first they noted no change. 


Then gradually the forward part of 
the ship began to glow pale green, 
as if it had been lightly brushed 
with radium. The glow grew in in¬ 
tensity and spread to the after part 
of the ship, until the entire hull 
gleamed coldly, like some monstrous, 
phosphorescent fish from the light¬ 
less ocean deeps. There was no 
sparkle, no shimmering, no pulsa¬ 
tion—only an implacably intensify¬ 
ing glow. But the awesome change 
did not end there. Slowly the Molly 
R became semi-transparent. It looked 
like a ship of luminous glass. Bart 
could vaguely discern the outlines of 
the compartment walls and of the 
motors and the various fixtures. For 
a moment he thought he saw move¬ 
ment. Tiny forms of men rushing 
frantically about like trapped in¬ 
sects. Dissolving men of glass seek¬ 
ing escape from a dissolving ship. 
Then there came an acceleration in 
the incredible process. Stars became 
visible through the hull. Swiftly the 
glow decreased in intensity. The 
outlines of the Molly R became vague 
and mistlike. Soon what had been 
a space ship was no more than a 
vague luminescence—a nebulosity 
that might have been as distant as 
the milky way. Then it was gone. 

T HEY were alone in the cosmic 
blackness, which the brilliance of 
the stars and the harsh light of the 
sun, with its fantastically flaming 
corona, served only to emphasize and 
intensify. Bart realized that his 

breath was coming in heavy and 
measured gasps — such was the 
spell of evil fascination the vanish¬ 
ing of the Molly R had cast on him. 
He clasped Ann closer and felt her 
shivering through the clumsy thick¬ 
ness of the space suits. By what a 
narrow margin, he thought, had they 
escaped the fate of Morgan and the 
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Chinaman, of Wilson, the Kid, and 
Captain Driscoll; save for the high 
vacuum between the two ships the 
cataclysmic action of the isotrium 
might readily have passed from the 
Molly R to the Sphinx. His gaze 
idly roamed the empty cosmos. Near 
the sun he noted two tiny crescents, 
the larger greenish, the smaller 
silver. Those were the Earth and 
the Moon. 

Then full realization of their pre¬ 
dicament came to them. Only the 
S. C. C. ship University of Minnesota 
stood between them and certain 
death from suffocation or cold. 
Would they sight the derelict? It 
was more likely that, not finding the 
Molly R, they would continue on 
their way, suspecting a plot or an 
elaborate hoax. He felt despair take 
root in him. He felt the cold suck¬ 
ing hungrily at him. 

Ann and Lucy were both pulling 
at him, trying to attract his atten¬ 
tion, pointing toward the Earth. At 
first he did not understand what they 
were trying to convey. Then he saw 
it too—a dull star that lay in the 
same direction as Earth—but inside 
the blackness of the unillumined part 
of Earth’s disk! It wavered—it 
moved—it grew momently brighter. 
It could only be the University of 
Minnesota , traveling along the warp 
at a reduced rate of speed now it had 
reached the zone in which it expected 
to find the Molly R. Bart fumbled in 
his pocket for the explosive-bullet 
automatic, set the control for the 
bullets to explode at a range of two 
hundred yards. The University of 
Minnesota had almost reached them. 
He aimed carefully at a spot about 
one hundred yards ahead of its prow 
and fired once, twice, three times. 
The bullets flashed like rockets as 
they burst. 

The University of Minnesota drove 


past, then began to decrease speed, 
stopped, and slowly back-warped. 
They saw heads outlined against the 
portholes. Slim telescopic grapples 
reached out for them. 

An hour later, Ann, Lucy, and 
Bart were sitting in Carlstrom’s 
cabin, and the S. C. C. ship was 
headed back for Earth. 

“We know so little of space,” the 
distinguished scientist was saying. 
“We are like children blundering 
around in the dark. To think that 
today I have witnessed the first res¬ 
cue of a lost ship. It is a milestone 
in the history of extraterrestrial 
navigation. And you, Harlan, were 
expelled from I. I. E. N.?” 

“That’s right, I’m afraid.” 

Carlstrom rubbed his wrinkled 
cheek reflectively, and smiled. 

“Well, Harlan, that just goes to 
show what mistakes we old fellows 
make sometimes. Of course, it was 
as much your faith in your theory as 
the theory itself that found the 
Sphinx. The S. C. C. were interested 
in the Molly R and had ordered the 
authorities to hold it pending an in¬ 
vestigation. When we learned it had 
nevertheless left Earth, I was de¬ 
tailed to follow it to Mars. Well, 
it is gone now, and the isotrium with 
it. But we can talk of those matters 
later. Now you all need rest and 
further medical attention.” 

“I still feel it’s all a dream,” said 
Lucy, shivering and smiling all at 
once. “I keep thinking I’ll wake up 
aboard the wreck of the Sphinx.” 

Carlstrom shook his head sadly. 

“Science lost a great man when 
your father perished. I know how 
it must grieve you. Now, Miss Lucy 
and Miss Ann, you’ll be alone in the 
world, won’t you?” 

The sisters nodded their heads, but 
Ann’s eyes sought Bart’s, and found 
them. 



THE TIME MAKER 

by R. R. WJNTERBOTHAM 

(Author of “Status Quo " “Cepheid Planet," etc.) 

There was so little time left to find the secret of the strange new plague—yet, Dr. 
Bellamy's machine held the key to all the time in the universe. 


T HE DAY had a feeling of 
darkness. The streets were 
deserted. A deathly quiet 
seemed to wrap the city. 

Along the thoroughfare, toward 
Grosley Square, walked a postman, 
masked and bundled in airtight cloth¬ 
ing. His eyes glanced toward the 


houses on his route. Some of them 
were deserted. Others had red pla¬ 
cards announcing quarantine on 
their doors. Only a few places 
showed signs of life. 

A huge van purred along Yprus 
Avenue toward the square, sending 
the morning mists into vaporous 
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whirlpools in its wake. Long oblong 
boxes rattled in the truck. Coffins! 
And they were not empty. 

The postman turned his head and 
walked to the next house. 

A silvery ray of helium light 
streamed through a half-pulled blind. 
The postman noticed this. He hesi¬ 
tated, stooped and peered through 
the window, straining himself to see 
inside. At last he turned and touched 
the doorbell with his gloved hand. 

The door swung open, revealing 
the pale, harried features of a butler. 

"I saw a light,” the postman said. 
“I wondered if Dr. Dailey—” 

“He’s all right,” the butler replied. 
“He’s been working all night with a 
friend. Forgot to turn off the light.” 

“Oh.” There was a note of relief 
in the postman’s voice. “He’s onto 
something then? He’s going to find 
out how to cure The Disease?” 

The butler shook his head. “Can’t 
say. It’s like this every day, but 
nothing ever comes of it. Sometimes 
I think he is as far as he ever was 
from the answer. No one knows what 
causes The Disease. Even the ultra¬ 
microscope won’t show the virus, if 
it is a virus. Quarantine won’t help. 
There’s no prevention. No cure. You 
just get it or you don’t.” 

“There’s one man that’ll find the 
answer! The morning paper said Dr. 
Bellamy had a clue—” 

“Dr. Bellamy is here with Dr. 
Dailey now.” 

“See! They are onto something!” 
The postman was jubilant. “Maybe 
some of us will live through this 
thing!” 

The butler shrugged. “I wouldn’t 
bet.” 

The postman seemed to remember 
the envelope he held in his hand. He 
held it toward the butler. 

“Here’s something for Dr. Dailey.” 

The butler took the envelope. It 


was addressed in a glistening black 
ink and there was no return address 
on the outside. 

«WT isn’t a virus, Roger. It isn’t 
” a germ, nor a micro-organism 
of any sort. I’m positive it’s a con¬ 
dition. A chemical reaction that goes 
on within the body. If we can find 
the cause, then we can stamp out The 
Disease overnight!” John Bellamy 
was pacing the floor in front of Dr. 
Dailey’s desk. He was a huge, tow¬ 
ering man, not quite forty; he wore 
loose clothing that made him look 
more of a giant than he really was. 

John’s face was flushed from ex¬ 
citement and loss of sleep. In the far 
corner of the room, lighted by a 
helium vapor lamp, stood a labora¬ 
tory table fitted with an ultra-micro¬ 
scope and an array of test tubes and 
reagents. 

“The plague areas of the city sug¬ 
gest an epidemic and that The Dis¬ 
ease can be transmitted from one in¬ 
dividual to another, John,” Roger 
Dailey insisted. “Of course, I’d glad¬ 
ly agree that it’s a condition—like 
cancer or diabetes—if there was a 
shred of evidence to substantiate it. 
But the periodicy of the attacks sug¬ 
gest an incubation period—like ma¬ 
laria.” 

“It’s the periodicy that suggests a 
condition, Roger. There’s a gradual 
rise in the number of seizures 
through the day. A falling off be¬ 
tween five and six o’clock in the aft¬ 
ernoon. Another slight rise early in 
the night, tapering at midnight, and 
virtually no seizures in the early 
morning hours. It fluctuates with 
the weather, with more cases on cold, 
dark days, than on sunny ones. It 
suggests our manner of living.” 

“Then why does it attack dogs, 
cats and rats as well as human be¬ 
ings?” 
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Roger was a small, wiry, gray¬ 
haired man. He looked through his 
spectacles with keen, blue eyes. 

John sat down across the desk from 
his colleague. He took a piece of pa¬ 
per and searched his pockets for a 
pencil. 

“Here’s a fountain pen!” Roger 
Dailey held the object toward John 
Bellamy, who took it and removed the 
cap. 

He drew a rough graph on the pa¬ 
per in the black glistening ink. 

“Funny sort of stuff,” John said, 
as he watched the ink dry immediate¬ 
ly. 

“One of my own inventions. I was 
going to put it on the market, but 
the epidemic changed my plans. 
Later, perhaps.” 

“See, this graph represents twen¬ 
ty-four hours—” 

John was interrupted as the pale- 
faced butler stepped into the room. 
He handed the letter the postman 
had left to Dr. Dailey, who glanced at 
the handwriting on the envelope. 

“Ho! It’s addressed in my ink!” 
he said. “Look, John—” 

But Roger Dailey never finished 
his sentence. A startling change had 
come over John Bellamy. The mas¬ 
sive, flushed face was suddenly 
drained to a pallid white. The gigan¬ 
tic body was shaking with convulsive 
shudders. 

“My God! I’ve got it, Roger!” 
gasped the younger scientist, as he 
sank to the floor. 

The Disease had struck again. 

J OHN BELLAMY opened his eyes. 

He was in the familiar surround¬ 
ings of his own little apartment on 
the outskirts of the city. A familiar 
face was bending over him. 

“Roger!” he exclaimed. “You 
shouldn’t be here! I’ve got The Dis¬ 
ease.” 


“You said yourself that it wasn’t 
communicable.” 

“That was only a theory, Roger. 
We don’t know. It might be. You 
mustn’t take the risk.” 

“The only way we have to find out 
is to expose someone. If I catch The 
Disease from you, it’s communicable. 
If I don’t it isn’t. At least we’ll know 
that much more than we knew be¬ 
fore.” 

John Bellamy laughed weakly. The 
two scientists had reversed their po¬ 
sitions. “I’m sure now that neither 
one of us knows anything about it. 
How long was I out?” 

“One hour, exactly.” 

John whistled. “A short period. 
That gives me just ten hours of life 
left.” 

Roger Dailey nodded grimly. The 
length of the first attack was always 
proportional to the time before death 
struck. For every hour of uncon¬ 
sciousness during the first attack ten 
hours of life remained before the 
final attack. This was one of the 
first properties of The Disease sci¬ 
ence had discovered. 

“We’ve got to work fast.” 

“There’s a chance, Roger, that we 
can gain some time. Remember the 
experiment I was working on before 
the epidemic?” John Bellamy nodded 
toward his laboratory door, just off 
the bedroom. 

“You mean your crazy idea about 
time travel?” 

“It wasn’t time travel, Roger. I’m 
inclined to agree with you that if fu¬ 
ture events are dependent upon the 
past, then it is unlikely for a man to 
go back into the past. But there is 
a method of delaying the future—to 
gain time without using it. When 
a man has only ten hours of life left, 
even a second gained means some¬ 
thing.” 

“I don’t follow you, John.” 
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“It’s this way. All of the physicists 
of the past made a mistake by using 
time as a dimension. Time really is 
more of a qualifying property of all 
of the dimensions. Einstein recog¬ 
nized this when he proposed that 
time would seem to stand still to a 
person traveling at the speed of light. 
To a person not moving at all, each 
second would represent infinity.” 

i our own perception of 

time is dependent on our spa¬ 
tial speed?” 

“Exactly. I was on the verge of 
making my discoveries public when 
the epidemic struck. I had spent a 
good deal of time in research deter¬ 
mining the exact speed we are trav¬ 
eling in space. I determined the speed 
of the earth on its axis, the speed of 
the earth on its orbit around the sun. 
The speed of the sun and its attend¬ 
ant planets on its orbit in the galaxy, 
and the speed of the galaxy through 
the infinity of space. There are times 
when some of these movements can¬ 
cel and other times when they aug¬ 
ment each other. It amounts to a 
difficult problem in differential cal¬ 
culus, but once we have learned these 
speeds it isn’t difficult to figure our 
absolute velocity at any given time in 
the galactic year—which is about 
two million of our own years.” 

“But after you know the speed, 
what then? You don’t propose to 
halt all motion and to make time in¬ 
finite, do you? You can’t stop the 
rush of stars through space, nor the 
planets on their trip around the sun!” 

“No, but I can cushion the recoil 
of velocity! You know the action of 
certain drugs in doing away with the 
sense of time. This, of course, is il¬ 
lusory, but it can actually be done in 
a magnetized chamber which whirls 
on an axis and revolves in a figure 8 
fashion on a track, which I have con¬ 


structed in my laboratory. The move¬ 
ment of the magnetized chamber 
counteracts the spatial speeds of the 
earth, the sun and the stars, so that 
the body may rest in a state that is 
almost motionless. The deceleration 
is tremendous, but in ten hours I 
might bring about a condition where 
one minute would seem to be one 
hundred years. Of course, since this 
period is purely relative, my body 
would not age correspondingly. I 
have not attempted to do this yet, 
but I have checked the theoretical re¬ 
sults and I am confident of the actual 
performance. If I can gain one hun¬ 
dred years in one minute before my 
death, I am confident that I can work 
out a cure for the disease!” 

Roger Dailey nodded. “If it only 
works!” 

“It has to work! It’s bound to.” 

“Is your machine ready to start?” 

“It will be ready in ten minutes.” 

“Are you able to undertake the 
task?” 

“As able as I’ll ever be.” 

Roger threw open the door to the 
laboratory. In the center of the room, 
on a small figure 8 track was a spher¬ 
ical car. It was large enough for a 
man. 

A moment later both men were 
transferring notebooks and books 
from the laboratory desk to the ma¬ 
chine. 

“Are you ready, John?” asked 
Roger. 

The giant, pale faced and shaking, 
nodded grimly. 

Then the telephone rang. 

“I’ll answer,” said Roger. He lift¬ 
ed the receiver. “Yes? Oh yes, 
George. The letter? Oh, I’d almost 
forgotten. From John Bellamy, you 
say? But he said nothing to me 
about it—oh! Read it!—” 

There was a long pause. 
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“George! George! What is the 
matter ?” 

Roger turned from the telephone to 
his fellow scientist. 

“It’s George, the butler. He was 
reading me the letter you wrote.’’ 

“I wrote you no letter.” 

“But you did! It has the secret of 
The Disease! It says you solved it 
in your time-chamber!” 

“How did I solve it, when I’ve nev¬ 
er used my time-chamber?” 

“But you must have. You’ve for¬ 
gotten. The Disease made you for¬ 
get ! You must have tried the cham¬ 
ber before!” 

“If I’d discovered the cure for The 
Disease, I’d remember it. What is 
it?" 

“George was just about to read 
that part of the letter when The Dis¬ 
ease got him! He’s on the floor at 
home with the letter in his hand. 
I’ve got to get that letter, John. It 
might save your life, and George’s!” 

Roger Dailey dashed from the 
room. The clock in the hallway 
showed 1.35 p. m. In eight hours 
John Bellamy would be dead, if the 
disease ran its course. 

J OHN BELLAMY stood beside his 
time machine, uncertain what to 
do. He was positive he had never 
written that letter. He was likewise 
positive that he was not suffering 
from amnesia. That wasn’t a symp¬ 
tom of The Disease. The letter was 
a forgery. A hoax. 

Time was fleeting. Life was grow¬ 
ing shorter each tick of the clock. 
Bellamy had to get that time-cham¬ 
ber started if he was to complete the 
experiment before death arrived. 
Something might delay the starting 
or the stopping of the machine. 
There wasn’t time to wait for 
Dailey’s return, but everything de¬ 
pended on a start right now. 


Bellamy stepped into the machine. 
He closed the door and reached to¬ 
ward the switch. Then the labora¬ 
tory door swung open and a figure 
dashed into the room. 

A voice cried: “Wait!” 

But Bellamy already had touched 
the switch. With a breath-taking 
jerk, the chamber accelerated on the 
figure 8 track. The figure, standing 
beside the machine, seemed to fade 
away and disappear. The objects of 
the room blurred and Bellamy was 
conscious only of the interior of the 
chamber. 

At first the acceleration caused 
discomfort, but gradually Bellamy’s 
body became accustomed to the in¬ 
creasing speed. No longer was he 
aware of the change of speed, but as 
he pulled out his watch he saw that 
the second hand was moving with 
alarming slowness. A low-pitched 
whine came from the watch mechan¬ 
ism and he realized that this was a 
tick, no longer a single brief sound, 
but a long, drawn-out rattle. 

John immediately set about work¬ 
ing on his notes. He sketched the 
graph he had started at Dr. Dailey’s 
home. There was something familiar 
about the figure. He studied it for 
what seemed to be hours, although 
the single tick of his watch had not 
ceased. 

Suddenly he knew. The graph rep¬ 
resented those used by electrical com¬ 
panies registering consumer demand 
for power during the twenty-four 
hours. The peak came in daytime, 
when industrial users drew electricity 
in the largest quantity. There was 
a slump in late afternoon as offices 
and stores closed and many shops 
shut down for the night. There was 
a slight rise in the early night as 
lights began to burn. Between mid¬ 
night and dawn the power demand 
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was at low ebb. On cold and dark 
days, when electricity was used for 
heating and to burn extra lights, the 
graph would show higher peaks. 

The Disease was caused by elec¬ 
tricity ! 

But electricity had been used for 
many years before The Disease made 
its appearance. It must be something 
in the electric wires that carried the 
current. The wires now were made 
of a new copper alloy, offering less 
resistance to current than the old 
type wires. If these wires should be¬ 
come ever so radio-active by the elec¬ 
tric current the cause of the disease 
might be sub-atomic, therefore in¬ 
visible to the most powerful micro¬ 
scopes. 

Radioactivity can cause cancer. 
X-rays can cause mutations in spe¬ 
cies. The effect of sub-atomic parti¬ 
cles on living organisms has only 
been partly explored. A disease 
caused by electrons and protons and 
neutrons was logical and it fitted! 

John Bellamy checked over records 
of observations made upon rats who 
had acquired the disease. 

There was nothing to disprove the 
theory. In Bellamy’s own case he had 
worked night after night under arti¬ 
ficial lights trying to discover the 
cause of The Disease. The so-called 
plague districts of the city were lo¬ 
cated in neighborhoods of power- 
plants. Everything fitted! 

Time was standing still. Even the 
watch had ceased ticking. Although 
Bellamy no longer felt the crush of 
acceleration, he was conscious of mo¬ 
tion about him. But it was not the 
motion of the time chamber. The 
movement was in the walls them¬ 
selves. Even the wires which car¬ 
ried the current to the lights in the 
chamber seemed to writhe. 

Could it be the swift movement of 


molecules? The movement was too 
fast to be observed in the ordinary 
march of time, but now that time no 
longer existed the wires were not 
wires at all, but writhing, vaporous 
strands. From time to time a tiny 
flaming pinpoint of vapor seemed to 
leap from the wires. Radioactivity! 
This was the final proof for Bel¬ 
lamy’s theory. Everything in the 
chamber was spitting radioactive 
particles. No wonder life processes 
were interrupted. 

“This is enough!” John Bellamy 
said. He shut off the switch and the 
chamber slowed. Death would come, 
but The Disease would be conquered 
long before death arrived. 

There was a sickening deceleration 
tion that seemed to last a month, but 
at last John Bellamy opened the door 
of his chamber and stepped out into 
his laboratory. His watch had 
stopped, but the clock on the wall 
showed that it was 2 o’clock. Seven 
and one-half hours of life! 

Where was the man who had en¬ 
tered the chamber a few minutes 
before? He had gone, doubtless his 
business was not so urgent, but Bel¬ 
lamy wondered who it could have 
been. There was something familiar 
about him. It might have been Dr. 
Dailey or a friend to tell him Dailey 
had been stricken. 

Bellamy waited. Dailey did not ap¬ 
pear. One hour passed. Two hours. 
Three. Four. Five. Only an hour 
and a half of life was left. It was 
best that the discovery be written 
down, in case Dailey failed to arrive. 

Bellamy sat at his desk. He found 
paper and searched his pockets for 
a pencil. He found the pen Dailey 
had given him earlier in the day. 
When The Disease struck, Bellamy 
must have thrust it unconsciously 
into his pocket. 
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W HEN Bellamy finished writ¬ 
ing, he had only forty-nine 
minutes of life left. The Disease 
would never fail to strike with clock¬ 
like precision. There would be no re¬ 
prieve. 

Bellamy’s hands were cold. Death 
already was on its way. He told him¬ 
self he wasn’t afraid; that he could 
die like a man. But he was trembling. 
He shook himself. There was no 
escape. Trembling wouldn’t help. 

He tried to call Dailey on the tele¬ 
phone, but the operator refused to 
answer. Telephone service was ter¬ 
rible nowadays. There was no time 
to wait. Impatiently he slammed the 
receiver back on the hook and 
searched his desk for an envelope and 
stamp. He addressed the letter to 
Dr. Roger Dailey on Yprus Avenue. 
Then he stepped into the hall and 
walked weakly toward the mail chute. 

Bellamy looked at his watch. There 
were twenty-seven minutes left. He 
ought to be in a coma, but he wasn’t. 
Was there a slip-up? The last stage 
of The Disease should be making it¬ 
self felt. But Bellamy was still in 
full possession of his faculties. May¬ 
be he had won! 

Bellamy hurried back to his apart¬ 
ment. He thought he heard foot¬ 
steps behind him. It might be death! 
He turned. It wasn’t death, nor 
Dailey, but a large, awkward looking 
man. The face wasn’t very clear, but 
the figure was familiar, like that of 
the man who had tried to stop him 
from entering the time-chamber. 

Bellamy suddenly was afraid of the 
man. He opened the door to his 
apartment and entered. Another man 
was in the room, standing by the lab 
door. 

“What are you doing here?” Bel¬ 
lamy demanded. The fellow didn’t 
seem to hear, but he opened the door 


and entered the laboratory, slamming 
the door shut behind him. 

John followed. 

“What are you doing here?” came 
a cry. 

Bellamy knew who spoke. The 
voice was his own, an echo, but an 
echo uttered by that man behind him. 
Bellamy fled into the laboratory. The 
man ahead was himself, climbing into 
the time machine. 

“Wait!” cried Bellamy. The door 
of the machine closed. 

Bellamy was ahead, behind, in the 
machine, leaving the mail chute, end¬ 
lessly repeating his actions. There 
were twenty-seven minutes of life 
left. Would they ever pass? 

The clock had not moved. Sudden¬ 
ly Bellamy realized he had more time 
than any man had ever possessed. It 
was not twenty-seven minutes, but 
twenty-four hours and twenty-seven 
minutes—a veritable eternity, when 
time stood still. For Bellamy had 
slowed down his body processes, and 
he had failed to accelerate them 
again. He had done more than that, 
he had sent himself backward in time 
twenty-three and one-half hours. The 
clock in the laboratory made him 
think he had been in the time ma¬ 
chine thirty minutes, while he really 
left the machine twenty-three and 
one-half hours before he entered it. 
The letter he wrote Dailey would ar¬ 
rive before it was mailed. 

The mistake had been a natural 
one. Bellamy had taken it for grant¬ 
ed that the earth always traveled the 
same speed around the sun, while it 
does not. A small error had magni¬ 
fied itself many times. Bellamy had 
to make up the time he had gained 
in a whirlpool of time. 

There was a thunderous buzz from 
the clock. A second had passed. One 
second in eternity. There were 84,519 
more to go. 
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THE TOPAZ CATE 


by JAMES BUSH 


(Author of “Weapon Out of Time,” “Phoenix Planet,” etc.) 


Had the usurper, Lan, doomed all of Mars through his mad alliance with the Metals, 
the strange beings that swarmed through the topaz gate? Toro Rotal and Torine Sela, 
ousted from their rightful places by the power-mad ex-plumber, knew they must strike 
soon, for more than the well-loved monarchy was at stake! 


F OR TERRESTRIAL readers 
the following account perhaps 
needs some word of explana¬ 
tion. Mars as we know it today is 
dead, and because by our standards 
there are almost no weathering ef¬ 
fects there, the ruined cities which 
we have found are of an inestimable 
age. Exactly how old, we have no 
way of telling. It is certain that the 
chronicle of the Toro Rotal relates to 
events which happened thousands of 
years before Greece; we have yet to 
find how many thousands. Probell 
sets the date at 6000 B. C., which is 
a guess, yet a guess which might as 
well be true as any other. 

The chronicles themselves were 
found in the ruins in the Mare Icari- 
um, by far the most well-preserved of 
all the Martian cities, the same one 
which history says Gregory Marshall 
explored in the twentieth century. 
They take the form of a tightly rolled 
fascicle of very brittle parchment, 
made from the skin of the animal 
which the Toro Rotal refers to as the 
phairsilio. The characters are of a 
form unknown on most other parts 
of Mars (which discrepancy the nar¬ 
rative explains) and are in a reddish 
ink, very faded by time. Since the 
discovery of this document in the 
crumbling walls of the city (Tasil, 


the Toro Rotal calls it) ten years 
have passed, and until two years ago 
we had no clue as to the meaning of 
the red writing. Thanks to the find¬ 
ing of the Abila Grammar, however, 
we are now able to offer this story of 
old Mars to the Terrestrial public. 

The story is so significantly paral¬ 
lel to Earthly history, and so marve¬ 
lously divergent into fields of science 
as yet unexplored by us, that the 
present editor has attempted to en¬ 
cumber the popular translation with 
as few footnotes as possible. Certain 
terms relating to Martian geography 
have been changed to their more fa¬ 
miliar equivalents; names of parts of 
the body, insects, etc., have also been 
reduced as far as possible; beyond 
that there has been no alteration. 
Where the story is incomplete (as it 
is at several points and indeed at the 
very beginning) we have relied upon 
the readers’ imagination rather than 
our own to fill in the gaps. 

Prof. Dr. August Sonnenblick 
Stel. Anthro. Collegium Nurn- 
burgensis 1988 A. D. 

R ICKETY, but I was certainly 
in no position to be discriminat¬ 
ing about hiding places. I started 
for the stairs, hoping to find a 
storeroom where I could conceal my- 
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self, but the stairs broke off about 
a third of the way up and dropped 
into the empty air. I was almost ex¬ 
hausted, and wheeled desperately 
into the forward room to crouch into 
the near front corner by the door¬ 
way. 

There was no sound of pursuit, but 
then, the Metals were soundless. All 
I could hear was my own heavy 
breathing. Truly, my scientists must 
be right; the air of this world was 
thinner already than that for which 
evolution had adapted us. I, the 
Toro, ruler of all Nu, who had fought 
in the fields of New Year’s Eve four 
times, to be so easily winded! 

I snatched furtively at a fly that 
buzzed around my head and strained 
my ears. Indeed, the Toro Rotal was 
not in a pretty situation. Cower¬ 
ing in the corner of a deserted house, 
without a countryman in all Tasil, 
pursued by the Tasilians and the 
Metals alike—and dogged in hiding 
by flies! There did seem to be a 
lot of them, too many for one place 
at this season. I glanced over my 
shoulder and saw why. 

The roof of the house had been 
smashed away by a force-beam, and 
in crumbling had taken with it the 
rear. The back room had served as 
a dining room, and there had been 
three people in it when the beam 
struck. By some curious quirk of 
coincidence, the table had not been 
disturbed at all; the force had ap¬ 
parently glanced from some metal 
fixture in a hollow cone, so that all 
around the table there was chaos, 
and on the table the plates and uten¬ 
sils lay neatly. That little ricochet 
had caught the three diners, and the 
crushing force had dealt with them 
as with the house, and the flies 
buzzed around them . . . 

Well, it was a better death than 
that which some call the Plague. The 


Metals had dealt rather roughly with 
their allies before they had turned 
on Nu. 

There was a splintering crash from 
the hall, a flash of green lightning, 
and another concussion from the rear 
of the house*. I raised my tube, 
with its one pitiful charge, and 
waited. 

In a moment one of the little sol¬ 
diers of the Metals appeared just in¬ 
side the room. It didn’t seem to see 
me, and I had a moment to study it. 
I had never seen any of the Metals 
close to, events having transpired the 
way they did, and this one was a 
queer sight. 

They were small, those soldiers; 
about twice the length of a hand, and 
in the shape of three cones, the first 
two base to base, the second and 
third tip to tip. The pointed end 
was hollow and projected the force- 
ray; the flat end was the rear. The 
whole was connected by little rods 
and curved metal pieces, giving an 
intricate, filagreed, delicate effect- 
which was enhanced by the complete 
absence of any sort of joint or con¬ 
nection. It was all one entity. No 
robot, this; a living creature, evolved 
by nature, even as we had been 
evolved, and different only in that it 
was smooth metal instead of flesh. 

For an instant it floated there, mo¬ 
tionless, yet sentient, looking for me 
in an enigmatic eyeless way. Then it 
swung toward me in an inexpress¬ 
ibly graceful motion and the green 
lightning flared from the tip of the 
cone. Bricks and plaster pounded 

*The “force beam” is apparently very 
similar to Martin’s neutronic inductor, 
which also throws a green beam and re¬ 
flects from metal surfaces. How any or¬ 
ganism, even a metal one, could pack 
within its body the apparatus with which 
Martin filled Tycho Crater, is still a mys¬ 
tery to Terrestial science.—A. S. 
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my back. At the same moment my 
own tube flashed, and the exquisite, 
deadly thing dissolved into a whirl 
of dust. 

I CROUCHED, listening, but no 
more came. Safe, for a little 
while; but now I was indeed un¬ 
armed. I knew that somewhere in 
Tasil the faithful Captain Enarto 
waited at a rendezvous for which I 
was long overdue. But how was I to 
get there with all of the Toro Lan’s 
city-state on the watch for me, and 
the deadly Metals and their soldiers 
constantly prowling, sleepless, tire¬ 
less, armed with the Plague and the 
deadly force-ray? 

I ran the whole thing over in my 
mind, trying to order my confused 
thoughts. First, there was the Toro 
Lan himself. Thinking of him, I 
could no longer wonder why Tasil and 
Nu were at war. The blood in my 
veins was old, as indeed everything 
is upon old Mars. I was the heir 
of a line of royalty that ran back 
into prehistory. Men bearing the 
name of Rotal had been Toros of 
Nu since the days of the canal-build¬ 
ers. Tasil, too, had been a monarch¬ 
ist city for thousands of years—until 
the coming of this upstart Lan and 
his crackpot ideas about syndicalism. 
The days when the mob ruled Mars 
were gone, we had thought—old 
Mars, with its ancient wisdom, had 
advanced to a point where a bene¬ 
volent monarchy was possible, and 
syndicalism with its confusion and 
inefficiency, had passed into history. 

But it apparantly had not, for Lan 
had urged the people of Tasil to rev¬ 
olution, snatched the Torine Sela 
from her throne, and announced him¬ 
self Toro of Tasil “by the will of 
the people.” 

I thought of lovely Sela, and my 
rage against the Toro Lan, great 


enough on other causes, came to a 
boil. We were to have been married, 
for her family and mine had linked 
the destinies of the two city-states 
of Tasil and Nu in the strongest al¬ 
liance on Mars. What had this 
plumber-upstart done with her? 

But the alliance of Tasil and Nu 
was at an end. Lan, like all upstart 
rulers, had let his power go to his 
head. From some crypt of space, no 
one but Lan himself knew where, 
the terrible inhuman Metals had 
come, and after raging through the 
city for three days, had allied for 
their own enigmatic purposes with 
Lan; and Tasil and the Metals to¬ 
gether were conquering Mars. 

I peered cautiously around the 
door. Down the street, a good dis¬ 
tance away, I saw the globular form 
of a Metal ruler, neck-like cone and 
dependent tentacles swaying beneath 
it as it floated. I could dimly make 
out the knobs on those wiry ten¬ 
tacles, and knew that, close up, those 
•knobs were little spiked rosettes of 
metal, spaced evenly along the length 
of the twining arms. It was from 
those rosettes that, upon contact, the 
people of Mars became affected with 
what was called the Plague. Real 
disease on Mars had been wiped out 
thousands of years ago, but the poi¬ 
son from those barbs produced an 
effect very like the ancient Black 
Mold—not a pleasant way to die. I, 
for one, preferred the green force- 
ray. It was a cleaner death. 

But the Metal was distant, and 
moving away from me. I could risk 
a dash. I waited a few more min¬ 
utes, until it disappeared around a 
corner and the street was clear; 
then I vaulted down the steps and 
bounded along the pavement. 

I had but one thought in mind: 
to get to the little by-way near Po- 
tra Polygon, and meet Captain Enar- 
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to. It was my only hope of escape. 
Enarto and his tiny flyer were well 
hidden in the dwelling of some peo¬ 
ple he knew who were still faithful 
to the Torine Sela, and he would 
wait for me until I came, or until 
he had news of my safety, or un¬ 
til he died. Such are the men Nu 
breeds. I did not bother to wonder 
about his waiting. I knew it, and 
thought nothing of it. I could have 
commanded the total population of 
Nu to walk into the deadly area of 
Criminal Chamber, and nobody would 
have hung back. 

I snatched a glance over my shoul¬ 
der, and my heart nearly stopped. 
The Metal had come back, and had 
seen me! The deadly shining globe 
bowled purposefully after me, ten¬ 
tacles whipping. I have some reputa¬ 
tion as a runner—every Toro worthy 
of the name must be a good athlete— 
but I saw quickly that I was no 
match for the Metal in speed. In 
a few moments it would catch me, 
and if it did, and I got so much 
as a scratch from one of those little 
barbs— f 

I ducked hastily into a little dark 
side street, and ran into somebody. 
Without looking, I tried to brush 
past, but strong arms grabbed me, 
and I felt a ray-tube pressed into 
my kidneys. “Got him,” a terse 
voice grunted in the Tasilian tongue. 
Before I could catch my breath or 
even see who my captors were, I 
was hustled into complete darkness, 
and heard a door slam behind me. 

UWS THE Metal gone, Calo?” the 
same voice asked, and another, 
a younger one, answered in low tones, 
“It went on by.” 

A dim light snapped on overhead. 
My captors were three men in the 
uniform of the Toro Lan’s private 
guard, all carrying ray-tubes and 


alert for the slightest move on my 
part. For a moment I thought it 
might have been better to have been 
caught by the Metal, but then I 
changed my mind. The Toro Lan 
of Tasil was my deadliest enemy; 
yet for all my scorn of him, I knew 
he was infernally clever—too clever 
to lose a magnificent advantage over 
Nu by harming me. No, the Toro 
of Nu was an excellent hostage, too 
valuable to harm—and opportunities 
for escape might present themselves 
at any time. 

A nudge from the ray-tube of the 
guard called Calo brought me out of 
my thoughts. “Move along, Toro Ro- 
tal,” he sneered contemptuously, and 
propelled me down a narrow pas¬ 
sage with rough shoves. I dug my 
heels into the stone, shook myself 
loose, and stared coldly at him. 

“I’ll go where I am taken,” I told 
him. “In the meantime, I'll thank 
you to remember the name you mis¬ 
used, and put the accent in the prop¬ 
er place. The Toro Rotal.” 

He wilted, as I knew he would. 
“Sorry,” he muttered. “Hard to re¬ 
member proper courtesy after escap¬ 
ing a Metal so narrowly.” 

“Close your mouth,” snapped the 
older guard, as if enraged, but it 
was too late—the slip was out. So 
the Toro Lan’s own men were afraid 
of the Metals! Their alliance with 
Tasil was none too strong, appar¬ 
ently; it seemed that Lan was hav¬ 
ing difficulties in keeping them un¬ 
der control. I stored this bit of in¬ 
formation away with the other things 
I had learned in the city. It might 
come in handy. 

The passage wound on intermin¬ 
ably. By now I was sure that it 
ran underground, probably direct to 
the palace itself. I wondered if Cap¬ 
tain Enarto knew about it; if so, he 
might be able to follow it in after 
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me, once he had news of my cap¬ 
ture. It might be, of course, that 
the Toro Lan would keep it secret 
to the city; but if my knowledge of 
Tasilian psychology was any good, 
he wouldn’t. These northerners are 
easily goaded to fight, but they lose 
heart quickly at set-backs; the knowl¬ 
edge that the Toro of Nu was cap¬ 
tured, with its promise of a quick 
ending to the war and quick riddance 
of the dangerous Metal allies, would 
be just the thing to put more fight 
into them. Then, when Enarto heard 
the news— 

I was shortly forced to drop this 
idea. Almost inconspicuous, cleverly 
concealed in the walls just over my 
head, were small ports, and behind 
them I caught the unmistakable 
shimmering gleam of force lenses 
which marked the placing of ray- 
tubes. These ports were set in the 
walls about every fifty feet along 
the way. No, even if Enarto did 
know of this passage, or found it by 
accident, he would not get much past 
the entrance before he would be 
blasted into fine dust. 

We turned down a smaller side- 
branch, and I marked it carefully. At 
all costs I must preserve my orienta¬ 
tion, in case of a possible escape. At 
the end of the passage was a little 
elevator, in which we shot aloft. Ten 
clicks of the floor meter, and the 
door rolled open again upon a little 
ante-room. Here the older guard 
put a call in on a visiset. His body 
blocked the plate, but I could pretty 
well guess whose face was limned 
upon it. , 

“We got him, Highness,” the 
guard reported. The speaker mut¬ 
tered inaudibly. Then, after a mo¬ 
ment, “Yes, Highness, immediately.” 
The contact was broken, and we re¬ 
entered the elevator. Again I 


counted the clicks—one-two-three- 
four-five-six stories. 

W HEN THE door opened I saw, 
far across a polished floor of 
black stone, the throne of the Torine 
Sela, in all the jeweled magnificence 
which makes it still one of the won¬ 
ders of Mars. Sitting on it, too, en¬ 
veloped and almost lost in Sela’s 
scarlet cloak of authority, was the 
nondescript figure of the self-styled 
Toro Lan, and at the sight my an-' 
ger began to rise again. So this was 
the way the experiment in “syndical¬ 
ism” had worked out! Lan, the 
“peeple’s ruler,” had lost no time in 
taking unto himself the regalia of 
monarchy! 

He rose as we approached, smil¬ 
ing sardonically. “The Toro Rotal, 
is it not?” he said. “Welcome to 
my poor lodgings.” 

I bowed stiffly. “I accept the wel¬ 
come, in the name of the Torine 
Sela.” 

His brow knotted, and his eyes 
narrowed with anger. He was too 
small to be impressive when angry, 
and I almost laughed in his face, but 
remembered in time that this man 
was as dangerous as he was undistin¬ 
guished-looking. “Torine no longer!” 
he spat. Then, more calmly, “By 
the people’s will, my dear Rotal, I 
am Toro of Tasil, and soon of Nu 
as well—Tasil, then Nu, then Abila, 
then Ged—then, Mars!” 

“The people of Mars may object 
more strongly then those of Tasil.” 

He chuckled. “Especially with the 
strong alliance you have arranged 
between Nu and Abila opposing me, 
eh? But after I send the news of 
your capture I think the people of 
Nu will be delighted to fight—against 
Abila!” 

“I would hardly call that an in¬ 
vincible combination,” I said drily, 
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ignoring the blow to my peace-time 
plans of state given by this devilish 
plan. “With Nu weakened by the 
rabble of your armies, most of them 
fighting at your command to pro¬ 
tect Sela rather than to advance you 
—well, Ged and Abila and the oth¬ 
ers have my vote of confidence.” 

This didn’t annoy him nearly as 
much as I had thought it would. 
He chuckled again, and there was 
something sinister in his glee. He 
arose and, coming down the steps 
of the throne, led me behind it to 
a small door. “It is the wrong time,” 
he said, half to himself, “but I think 
perhaps the demonstration will be 
convincing enough—” While I was 
puzzling over what these remarks 
could mean, the door’s combination- 
lock opened under his touch, and he 
bowed mockingly to me, indicating 
that I should enter. As I did so, 
he closed and relocked the door. 

“Rather dangerous procedure, not 
so, Lan?” I remarked. “It would be 
easy for me to overpower you here, 
away from your guards.” 

“Did I not know that your supe¬ 
riority over me in physical strength 
was matched by your royal but fool¬ 
ish horror of using it so,” he replied, 
still smiling craftily. “There are al¬ 
ways these,” and he waved a negli¬ 
gent hand at the walls of the room. 
Just beneath the coping I could see 
the ever-present ports for the ray- 
tubes of the guard. I wondered 
when those holes had been made. 
Certainly no rightful king of Mars 
had ever required such heavy guard¬ 
ing. I looked at the room. 

It was fairly large; about half the 
size of the throne-room, I should 
judge. In its center was a strange 
structure. Supported in a delicate, 
almost invisible framework of fine 
wires was a monstrous gem, an am¬ 
ber, many-faceted, gorgeous thing 


like a topaz from the finger-ring of 
a god. It glistened and flashed cease¬ 
lessly under the lights of the room. 
I wondered where on Mars he had 
gotten such a jewel. 

“It is synthetic,” he said, inter¬ 
preting my glance correctly. “One 
of the triumphs of ex-Torine Sela’s 
physicists.” 

“If Sela’s men made it; I can be 
sure you’re misusing it,” I com¬ 
mented shortly. 

“From Sela’s standpoint, perhaps 
yes.” 

I glared at him. “Plumbers refer 
to her as the Torine, not by name.” 

“Very well, then,” he said indiffer¬ 
ently. “It amuses me occasionally to 
take orders from my high-and-mighty 
prisoners. The Torine it shall be.” 

M Y HEART leaped, although I 
kept my face straight. There 
was more than one royal prisoner— 
then Sela was somewhere within the 
palace! His voice brought me back. 

“This device we call the Gate,” he 
said. “Gates lead somewhere, and 
this one is no exception. This one 
leads into—the fourth dimension.” 

I laughed. 

“Laugh if you like. I am about 
to show you, and then afterwards— 
laugh if you can.” He pulled a switch, 
and from somewhere below a gener¬ 
ator responded, an atomic generator 
of tremendous capacity, if the tone 
of the hum was any criterion. In 
a moment it died slightly, then re¬ 
mained constant just within audibil¬ 
ity. I could feel its song of power 
through the floor. 

Another switch clicked under Lan’s 
fingers, and from the wall above my 
head a thin beam of pure white light 
lanced out, striking the crystal 
squarely in the center. Opposite, on 
the other wall, a similar beam ap¬ 
peared, so that the gem seemed to 
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be pierced through by a white-hot 
wire. From the walls at right an¬ 
gles two more beams appeared, so 
that the illusory wires crossed. No 
—not crossed, for they disappeared 
at the surface of the crystal. An¬ 
other click, and a fifth beam lanced 
from the ceiling and splashed upon 
the gleaming gem, and I sensed, rath¬ 
er than saw, that a sixth in the same 
line had sprung into being. Six 
beams of light, all impinging on 
the crystal at right angles to each 
other—what did it mean? 

The room was silent . . . silent 
except for that soft, echoing hum, 
that filled it like the whispering of 
the wash of the receding tide. Stead¬ 
ily, unwinkingly, the six rays played 
upon the many-faceted topaz, seem¬ 
ing slowly to stir an amber fire with¬ 
in the cool depths. Strange images 
came and went before my eyes, but 
they were only images of myself 
and Lan, queerly multiplied and dis¬ 
torted. . . . 

Again a switch went down, and 
the white rays began to change col¬ 
or, assuming the unmistakable green 
radiance of the force-beam! What— 

“The substance of the gem,” said 
Lan, his voice strangely subdued 
and, I think now, a little awed, “is 
incompressible and indestructible. It 
is pure neutronium, rendered trans¬ 
parent by the same field of energy 
which supports its tremendous 
weight. This energy flows in the 
wires you saw, and makes it possible 
to observe the stresses within the 
gem, and prevents it from falling to 
the center of the planet.” 

“Why the force-rays ?” I asked. 
“They are arranged to compress the 
gem from all sides—and as you say, 
neutronium is incompressible. What 
then?” 

“It is incompressible,” said Lan, 
“but the force-beam cannot be com¬ 


pletely nullified by anything but an¬ 
other force-beam. In other words, 
what happens is that an irresistible 
force—the ray—has met an immov¬ 
able object—the gem.” 

“Well?” 

“The rays compress the gem in 
three dimensions, as you see. But 
being incompressible, it cannot move 
in three dimensions. It must, never¬ 
theless, move. So it moves into four 
dimensions.” 

I began to see the implications of 
the mechanism. I turned back to the 
gem. Swiftly the unwavering beams 
had begun to take effect, and a glow¬ 
ing aura had flowed from the jewel, 
spread to encompass me, the Toro 
Lan, the whole room. . . . Amber 
rainbows played back in flowing lines 
of monochromatic * light that were 
at the same time a symphony in 
nameless radiances. . . . 

Suddenly, queerly, the great topaz 
began to melt away. I cannot de¬ 
scribe the effect. It was as if the 
whole thing were being extruded, 
somehow, into an alien space beyond 
comprehension. In a moment it was 
gone altogether, and the three green 
beams played upon an area of am¬ 
ber nothingness, bright, misty . . . 
there was nothing to be seen ex¬ 
cept— 

“They come,” said Lan, softly, and 
I could not resist a shudder at his 
tone. “They come . . . from the 
depths of space, so that I, the Toro 
Lan, may be ruler of Mars ...” 

Deep within the bright misty space 
a tiny dot was visible. It was al¬ 
most too small to be seen, yet it did 
not give the impression of a small 
size. It was a distance effect. It was 
as if it were something large but 
many miles away. It hovered in the 
middle of the amber glow, and be¬ 
gan to swell, as if rushing toward 
us at incredible speed. Soon it was 
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the size of my head, and with a 
shock of horror I saw it for what 
it was. 

A Metal! 

A Metal ruler, tentacles writhing, 
growing in the topaz flames, drawn 
by Lan’s mad ambition from another 
space! 

So this was where they came 
from! I might have guessed—noth¬ 
ing so alien as life fashioned from 
metal could evolve in this universe. 
They came from a space incredibly 
hidden, incredibly different, farther 
from man and his kind than the 
farthest galaxy. 

“Turn it off,” I said. “Turn it 
off before the thing gets here and 
attacks us.” 

“I am their master,” said the Toro 
Lan. I remembered the soldier’s 
chance remark and wondered . . . 

(At this point there is a gap in 
the manuscript.—A. S.) 

jjg1|vN MY way down to my cell I 
^ wondered how much longer he 
would be able to control his mon¬ 
strous allies. He was mad, this lit¬ 
tle rabble-rousing plumber, to release 
such a deadly horde upon his own 
planet, chancing that he too would 
fall in the Chaos which would in¬ 
evitably result. And now I had been 
captured, and was soon to become 
an unwilling cog in the machine of 
his ambition! 

I was a glum monarch as the cell 
door clanged behind me. Well, at 
least he had enough respect for me 
to put me in a fairly comfortable 
place. I ran my eyes over it, look¬ 
ing for possible avenues of escape. 
None. No—wait—a small hole in 
the wall there— 

I waited until the footsteps of the 
guard had retreated down the cor¬ 
ridor and faded away, then hastened 


over to the wall. It was a very 
small hole, piercing one side of the 
hollow brick of which this part of 
the palace had been built. I slipped 
off my belt and scraped at the edges 
with the ornate copper buckle until 
the opening was larger than my fist. 
Now if I could break through the 
other wall of the brick and see what 
was next to my cell— 

The hope that I would find any¬ 
thing to allow my. escape was a for¬ 
lorn one, but I had to do something 
to keep my mind off the dreadful 
doom which was so soon to come 
upon my beautiful city of Nu and 
perhaps all Mars. I listened intently 
for sounds of the guard, and, hear¬ 
ing none, stuck the belt-buckle in 
the hole and gave it a sharp blow 
with the heel of my shoe. The sound, 
in the silence of the cell-block, seemed 
thunderous to my straining ears. I 
put the shoe back on my foot and 
listened. 

“Who’s there?” 

A voice, a mere whisper, coming 
from the very air! I searched fran¬ 
tically for its source; it had seemed 
to come from the wall on which I 
was working. I put my ear to the 
hole, and in a moment the question 
was repeated, quite clearly, this time 
in the Nuvian dialect. The hollow 
bricks obviously, were acting as a 
voice tube to a break in another cell- 
wall! 

“Who’s there?” the voice whis¬ 
pered a third time, this time in Ge- 
dian. 

“The Toro liotal,” I replied as soft¬ 
ly, returning to the Tasilian tongue 
in which the question had first been 
uttered. 

“Rotal! So he has you, too! Where 
are you?” 

“Who are you ?” The voice seemed 
very familiar, but the improvised 
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stone communication-tube distorted 
it a good deal. 

“Sela.” 

“Darling! Thank heavens! I 
had hoped you were in the palace 
somewhere. I’m in the second cell 
on the first block. I was trying to 
pound a hole through the wall on 
my right.” 

“I heard you. That’ll do you no 
good. The empty cells are all kept 
locked. Mine is number one on the 
second block, so it’s back to back 
with the one you were trying to 
break into.” 

I was silent for a moment. It 
was wonderful to hear her voice and 
know she was near and still alive, 
yet I could not see how it would 
benefit us. 

“Sela! Can we get out of this 
place, do you think?” 

“I have a ray-tube I managed to 
hide before they threw me in here, 
but some traitress among my maids 
had taken the fuel-core out of it. 
Have you any copper about you?” 

“A belt-buckle. But how can I 
get it to you?” 

“Pound it out with whatever you 
were using on the wall—” 

“Hmm,” I said, beginning to hope. 
“The guard?” 

“Won’t be back for another half 
hour, and the audiophones won’t pick 
up sounds inside the cells.” 

I hesitated for a moment, then 
snatched off my shoe. After all, Sela 
ought to know. It was her prison. 

1 WINCED at the noise the first 
blow made, but pounded on de¬ 
terminedly. The massive ornamental 
buckle was stubborn. As I worked 
a plan crept gradually into my head. 
In another week New Year’s Eve 
would be here — the night of the 
great games in which all the people 
of Mars took part. Often the Toros 


of the cities also tried their strengths. 
It was doubtful that Lan would call 
off the festival, even for his war, for 
it happened only once every cycle* 
and was the greatest holiday of the 
planet. And if I could do something 
to turn the assembled people of 
Tasil from the despotism of Lan on 
that night— 

I had the copper buckle pounded 
out into a rough bar, and devoted 
myself to knocking a larger hole in 
the wall. 

“Sela?” 

“Here, darling.” 

“Put your hand in the opening. I’m 
going to whack the bar down to you 
hard with my shoe and you’ll have 
to catch it. All right?” 

“Let it come,” her voice came muf- 
fledly. 

I hit the bar hard and heard it 
rattle down the uneven tube. There 
was a small cry of disappointment 
from Sela. “It’s stuck. Can you hit 
it again, somehow?” 

I thought furiously. Ah! Prying 
off the soft plastic heel of my shoe, 
I scraped a notch into it on the edge 
of the stone door-jamb, and after 
five minutes of straining had it torn 
into two nearly equal parts. I laid 
one of these in the breech of our 
stone gun, called a warning, and 
gave it a crack with my other shoe. 

“That knocked it down quite a bit. 
Do it again, can you?” 

I repeated the process with the 
other half of the heel. 

“That—does it, I think. I can just 
touch it—there!” 

For a moment there was silence. 

“Rotal?” 

“Here.” 

“Stand to the left.” 

I crowded myself into the left rear 
corner, and in a moment the right 

♦Four years earth time.—A. S. 
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side of the wall melted into dust and 
Sela stepped through. I gathered her 
tall, slender body into my arms. 

“We’re doing beautifully so far,” 
she commented after a few minutes, 
adjusting her hair. “See?” She held 
up her ray-tube. The improvised 
core didn’t fit too well, but it served 
the purpose. 

“Let’s get out, then; melt the 
door.” 

She shook her blonde head. “We’d 
have to fight the guards. We’ll go 
out through the floor. The tunnels 
for the supply trains go under here.” 
The ray flashed again, and I dropped 
through the hole and caught Sela 
as she followed me. The soft warmth 
of her was almost irresistible, but 
we had no time for love-making now. 

“This way.” She set out down the 
tracks. 

“Better conserve the ray charges— 
that buckle is pure copper, and it'll 
burn rapidly.” 

“Have you any plan?” 

“Yes. We’ll hide with one of my 
men here, Captain Enarto, until New 
Year’s Eve—” 

“And then?” 

“I’m going to challenge the self- 
elected Toro Lan in the games!” 

C APTAIN Enarto’s little speedster 
hung high in the cold, thin 
night air over the outskirts of Tasil. 
Far below Sela and I could see the 
great Potron Stadium, a tiny bright 
circle outlined in lights against the 
blackness of the countryside. 

“Drop a little lower, Captain.” 

The hum of the gravity plates 
faded a little, and the speedster 
dropped silently. The diamond circle 
began to swell until we could make 
out the royal box, occupying a full 
sixth of the space on the north side, 
back to the wind which blows etern¬ 
ally southward over Mars. 


“Far enough. What’s going on, 
Sela? Is Lan there?” 

“No—yes, I can see him now,” she 
replied, moving the eyepiece of the 
visoscope a little. “How funny he 
looks in my robe!” 

“Shall I send up the sun-shell, 
majesties?” 

“Not yet, Captain,” Sela said. 
“There’s still something going on on 
the field. Some kind of a race.” 

We sat tensely, waiting. 

“The race is over! Now, captain!” 

The faithful officer tripped the tog¬ 
gle, and a rocket arched above us and 
burst into a hundred brilliant little 
suns. Ten thousand faces turned to¬ 
ward us, limned whitely in the fierce 
actinic light, and skillfully Enarto 
dropped the speedster into the very 
center of the stadium. 

When we emerged there was an 
instant’s dead silence; then a mutter 
that rolled onward and upward inex¬ 
orably to a great, multifarious shout¬ 
ing. 

“Sela! Sela! Rotal!” 

And with that: “Tasil! Tasil! Nu!” 

I raised my hand. I must act 
quickly, for I could see Lan’s guards 
moving cautiously out from all sides, 
and we could not judge how many 
of them would remember older allegi¬ 
ances. There was an immediate hush. 

“Citizens of Tasil, and guests of 
the city!” I cried, and the amplifiers 
picked up my voice and thundered it 
to the farthest reaches of the sta¬ 
dium. “In accordance with ancient 
custom, and by the right of New 
Year’s Eve, I challange the Toro Lan 
to the Nigono—a combat with bare 
hands, to the death!” 

There was a moment’s stunned si¬ 
lence, and I held my breath. Then 
pandemonium broke loose. 

“Nigono! Nigono! Nigono!” 

I had judged rightly. The appear¬ 
ance of the Torine Sela had primed 
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them, and the challenge to Nigono, 
issued for the first time since the 
War of the Kings a hundred years 
ago had caught their imaginations. 
Lan did not dare refuse; and if I 
defeated him, Sela would be back on 
the throne, and the threat of the 
Metals would be ended forever. 

If ... I was sure I could win 
under ordinary conditions, but cer¬ 
tainly, despite the strict age-old 
rules, the contest would be fixed in 
his favor in some way. I could see 
him now, ridiculous in the out-size 
scarlet cloak, whispering over his 
shoulder to an officer, his shrewd 
little eyes never leaving me. His 
guards, too, were all around. No, 
the fight was not yet won, by any 
means. 

We moved to the edge of the field 
as a warning note rang out. Enarto 
had unobtrusively taken off again, 
but I knew that his speedster was 
hanging watchfully overhead, just 
out of sight. The sod in the center 
was lifting away to expose the great 
metal disc on which the Nigono, by 
tradition, must be fought. It was 
green with disuse, but workers were 
already swarming over it with polish¬ 
ing cloths and sand. 

The musicians'in the west stands 
blew a weird quarter-tone call—one 
which had not been sounded in a 
century. Then the speakers bel¬ 
lowed: “The Toro Lan of Tasil and 
the Toro Rotal of Nu—stand forth!” 

First breach—the name of the vis¬ 
iting monarch should come first. But 
what could you expect? 

M AN came down from his throne. 
-ELi I was more than a little nerv¬ 
ous. We stripped and faced each 
other across the great disc, and I 
could see that this would be no easy 
battle, even if it were fair. He was 
small, but stocky, with bunchy mus¬ 


cles. I preferred the whipcord type, 
and had developed them in myself, 
but I knew those bulges packed 
power. 

The call blared again; there was 
a moment’s tense silence— 

“Nigono!” 

He lowered his head and came 
at me like an infuriated phairsilio, 
and we locked on my side of the 
disc. For a moment we stood thus, 
straining, glaring at each other. 
Then, snapping his left arm suddenly 
around in back of him, I broke and 
jerked it hard with my left, sending 
him spinning away from me. The 
stands muttered. 

Once more he closed in. Apparent¬ 
ly that charge was his only attack. 
Poor plumber, he had had none of 
the careful training in physical com¬ 
bat given every Toro who is bom to 
his job. This was going to be piti¬ 
fully easy. 

I shifted my position at the last 
minute to catch his shoulder and 
send him reeling off again, but as he 
struck me my foot slid on a patch 
of sand the workers had left, and I 
fell. The crowd roared and stood up. 
For an instant I was flat on the hard 
metal, and I felt an almost intolerable 
weight. 

Then I was up again, and knowing 
only too well how the contest would 
be overbalanced in Lan’s favor. While 
still underground, the plate had been 
wired for gravity! Somewhere in 
the stands there was a man with a 
control button, to energize the disc 
for an instant every time I fell, in¬ 
creasing my weight and winding me! 
Somehow, I had to stay on my feet, 
or drag Lan with me if I fell! 

Enraged at this breach of decency 
and tradition alike, I sprang toward 
Lan. How could I defeat him with¬ 
out doing anything which would 
cause me to fall? 
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We circled each other cautiously. 
Acting on a crazy impulse, and con¬ 
tradicting all the pointers my old 
instructor had ever given me, I 
clenched my right hand into a balled 
fist and hit him in the face with it, 
as hard as I could. The crowd thun¬ 
dered, and the guards fingered ray- 
tubes nervously. 

As for Lan, he staggered aw'ay, 
and I have never seen a man look 
more amazed. Quickly I followed 
up my advantage. Instinct made me 
choose my left fist this time, and 
luckily, for he blocked the blow. I 
crossed over with my right hand and 
hit him again. It was a pretty mo¬ 
tion, and I remember thinking even 
in those tense minutes to tell my 
instructor about this new style of 
fighting when I got back. 

These tactics were too much for 
Lan, and he rushed in at me. I man¬ 
aged to hit him once more before we 
locked—he made no attempt to guard 
himself against the blow—and then 
we were both down on the bare metal 
of the disc. His arms slipped under 
my shoulders and his hands locked 
over my throat. Frantically I 
twisted as I had been taught to break 
the grip, but those muscles were like 
steel, immovable, inexorable. I must 
fight fair — his men were watching 
for every foul— 

I balled my hand again and hit him 
in the stomach with it. He gasped 
and broke away, struggling to his 
feet, and for a moment before I 
could follow I felt that terrible, 
crushing weight. I couldn’t stand 
much more of that! 

The tone of the shouting around us 
changed with ominous suddenness. I 
risked a glance at the packed rows 
of seats. In that unguarded second 
Lan crashed into me like a rocket— 


but I had seen enough to understand 
the horror-struck, upturned faces— 

The Metals! 

^gnHEY came by the hundreds, 
dropping silently from the night 
sky toward the terrfied crowd. Sud¬ 
denly on the north end a green bolt 
flashed—then another—the Metal 
soldiers had opened fire! Above them 
the globular rulers swayed downward 
more slowly, tentacles whipping with 
vicious significance. Someone in the 
crowd screamed piercingly. Sela? 

Lan clawed his way free of me and 
ran across the field toward the 
throne, shouting hoarsely. Before I 
could move a Metal ruler plummeted 
down at him. He glanced over his 
shoulder, screamed once, and tripped; 
and as he fell, the Metal lashed one 
tentacle, almost contemptuously, it 
seemed, across his back. He lay 
where he had fallen, and from the 
punctures the barbs had made in his 
skin, little clouds of leprous blackness 
crept out . . . 

Something struck the disc grating¬ 
ly behind me. I whirled, resolved to 
die as a Toro should—but it was 
Enarto’s speedster. He jumped out, 
a ray-tube in each hand; he hurled 
them both at me and drew two more 
from his belt. 

“Sela!” I shouted above the din. 
“We’ve got to find her!” 

He nodded imperturbably and fired 
over my head. Dust and metal fil¬ 
ings showered down. 

The speakers came to life. “The 
Metals are attacking all the North of 
Mars,” they boomed desperately. 
“Tasilians—” Then they cut out 
again. Intermingled with the green 
flare of the force-ray 1 could see 
bursts from the tubes of the guards, 
but there were so few of them, and 
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almost nobody among the spectators 
was armed— 

“Here comes the Torine, highness,” 
Enarto shouted. He was standing 
with his back against the ship, feet 
apart, ray-tubes blasting almost con¬ 
tinuously. As I remember his ex¬ 
pression now, I think he must have 
been enjoying himself hugely. Sure 
enough, Sela was running frantically 
towards us, golden hair streaming. 
She still had her gun, but even as 
I saw her she fired one deadly burst 
into a darting Metal soldier and flung 
it away from her. Its charge was 
exhausted. Green beams crisscrossed 
and furrowed the earth behind her. 

Enarto and I fired as rapidly as we 
could, and our tubes grew hot in our 
hands. It seemed to take her for¬ 
ever to reach the disc, but at last 
we were grasping her and swinging 
her through the port. 

"Into the air, Captain,” I gasped. 
“We can do more good from there.” 

As we shot aloft I could hear him 
sending out a radio call. In a mo¬ 
ment the answer came. 

“What’s the trouble, Enarto? The 
ether’s all gummed up all through 
the north.” 

“Metal attack,” he said crisply. 
“The Toro is with me. Guess we’re 
at peace with Tasil again. Contact 
Ged and Abila and get as many ships 
over here as you can, or all of 
Mars’ll be overrun.” 


T HAT is all there is to our part 
of the story. The Metals had 
relied too much on surprise; they had 
hoped to have Tasil wiped out before 
the other city-states got word of the 
assault. Once the combined air 
fleets of Mars had been warned, they 
didn’t stand a chance. 

Of course, Sela had the Topaz Gate 
destroyed. It was her first act after 
she was restored to the throne. The 
remaining Metals were hunted down 
ruthlessly and destroyed, and now 
none remain on Mars. From what 
strange metallic germs they evolved, 
what their civilization was like, what 
they wanted with Mars, we shall 
never know; but they are a menace 
that, if the gods are pleased, will 
never trouble our planet again. 

Soon after we were married, Sela 
suggested that we supplement the 
account the historians made with our 
own inside view. I had a better idea. 
Our astronomers tell us there may be 
intelligent life on the blue star; per¬ 
haps they may visit Mars some day. 
They might find the story more in¬ 
teresting, for to our people it is still 
only too terribly familiar. Hence I 
have written the tale as it happened, 
with ink made from the red desert 
sands and on phairsilio parchment; 
and I will hide the completed manu¬ 
script in the hollow bricks of the 
palace prison in Tasil, where Sela 
and I were once held. 

Greetings, men of Earth! 
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Thanks for that last line, Mr. Schwartz. In 
regard to a sequel to “A Prince of Pluto”, 
we had a recent confab with I.avond, and 
we have a sneaking suspicion that some day 
we're going to find a sequel on our desk. 
We'd hoped he might ship it to us in time 
for this issue, but, alas . . . disappointment. 
But we do not believe in rushing an author, 
holding firmly to the conviction that you 
readers would rather wait another issue than 
read something Lavond, or anyone else, ham¬ 
mered out to meet a deadline. We'll let Mr. 
Conway speak for himself as to whether or 
not he’s actually read the mags referred to 
in his letter. So, Mr. Schwartz, let us intro¬ 
duce you and the rest of our audience to 

J. S. KLIMARIS 

Mr. Conway’s vitriolic outburst in the 
letter column of April's FUTURE FICTION 
if accomplishing nothing more, at least 
prompts me to a spirited defense of the new 
editor. (Who, me?—Ed.) Come now, Gra¬ 
ham, April FUTURE FICTION wasn't also 
that bad? In fact, when one glances over 
the myriad collections of tripe that pass for 
"science fiction” (with the emphasis on "sci¬ 
ence”) one might find a point or two in favor 
of FUTURE FICTION. At least there are 
indications in the April issue which lead 
one to look more optimistically towards the 

‘The Radiant Avenger” and the "Prince 
of Pluto”, in spite of the illustrations, were 
rather good. Is it your new policy to reprint 
a short story in every issue? I'm heartily in 
favor of reprints of famous shorts, but 1 
draw the line at novels or novelets. Too 
many of them are still fresh in the memory. 

“Genius Bureau" had a splendid idea—the 
dilemma of a genius bureau confronted with 
the problem of finding a check for itself is 
brilliant. Unfortunately the writer did not 
do justice to it. The treatment is shoddy. 
But perhaps I am unjust in expecting any 
story with the name “Weinbaum” to be a 
brilliant piece of writing as well as ordinary 
fiction. 

"Status Quo”? Phaugh! “Dr. Pixley util¬ 
ized the free energy in the universe ..." 
What marvellous evasion! I'd prefer that 
scientific concepts not be touched upon at all 
rather than tossed about so gaily and non¬ 
sensically. 

“30th Century Duel”—for shame, Wellman, 
for shame! 

For your coming issues, Mr. Lowndes. I 
do wish you’d pay a bit more attention to the 
quality of your stories. There has been so 
much dung published under the heading of 
"science fiction” that I am hoping you are 
sensible enough to realize that the mere 
mention of “rocket”, “ray gun”, “atom", 
“Martian”, etc., in a manuscript does not 
automatically make it a readable short story. 
For God’s sake publish short stories that a 
man can read without being ashamed of the 
rotten stuff flowing all around us. 

With best wishes for FUTURE'S future 
success. 

46 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The fact is. Mr. Klimaris, we haven’t any 
definite policy on reprints. Once in awhile, 
we get the opportunity to obtain rights on 
certain of the oldtime stories which were 
well-liked when published. In such case3, we 
try to pick one which we've heard fans 
and/or readers say they would like to see 
again, or would like to get a chance at. their 
having missed it the first time. No, we 


didn’t send out 50,000 or 20,000 or even one 
thousand cards to our readers asking if they 
wanted to see “Martian Guns”. But we did 
satisfy ourselves that this tale was welcome 
enough to justify our using the term “re¬ 
printed by popular request". You see, our 
quorum of voting readers is not very large, 
particularly in relation to the magazine's to¬ 
tal circulation. It’s not as we’d like it to 
be; everyone who buys FUTURE FICTION 
has a franchise to sway us as they can with 
their letters and votes on particular ques¬ 
tions. But only a small percentage exercise 

Now. if you, sir, will please step this way. 
That's right; right up here. The mike is more 
scared of you than you could possibly be of it. 
Thank you. What name? Oh yes, 

ALLEN CLASS 

1 have just finished reading the latest issue 
of FUTURE FICTION and am pleased to 
note a considerable improvement. What 
happened? Did you or someone else discon¬ 
tinue its publication for one issue? 

Concerning the cover: I don't care if red 
doesn’t fit into our concepts of space, I like 
it. I wish, however, that the cover would 
bear a resemblance to some story in the 
mag. (It did. Cover showed a scene in “30th 
Century Duel”. Womack is blasting away 
at Dundin’s ship in an effort to brake its 
plunge toward Venus.—Ed.) I see the titles 
have been taken out of those boxed spaces 
on both mags. Good for someone! There 
wasn’t a story in the whole issue that 1 dis¬ 
liked. My choice for first place goes to Helen 
Weinbaum's “Genius Bureau”. Here's how 1 
rate the stories of this issue. (1) “The Genius 
Bureau", (2) "A Prince of Pluto”, (3) “The 
Radiant Avenger”, (4) “30th Century Duel”, 
(5) “Martian Guns”, and (6) “Status Quo”. 

The interior decorations were all pretty 
good except the one for “Radiant Avenger". 
Kyle did a much better one for “Genius 
Bureau". This fellow Burford has a unique 
style, if you can call it that. 

If you publish any more like the Novem¬ 
ber issue. I’ll send you a culture of the Mar¬ 
tian virus, “the stooping sag". Scarcely have 
I read an issue of any magazine to compare 
with it. The only magazine I can think of 
that might is "Science Fiction”. The story, 
"Science from Syracuse" was a black libel 
and the author must be pretty hard up for 
ideas when he writes this sort of tripe. 

Please get some good stories, Mr. Lowndes, 
and the fans will speak your name in rever¬ 
ent awe. Enlarge the letter department, 
give us more humorous stories, and a little 
fantastic fantasy. You know, the kind you’ve 
been writing lately. Less super adventure 
stories. Hopefully yours. 

518 Tremont Ave., SW, Massillon, Ohio 

Shucks, Mr. Class, you wouldn't give a 
poor, defenseless editor the “stooping sag” 
now, would you? When he’s already afflicted 
with grey hair, dandruff, near-sightedness, 
polydigitalis, and petal blight? When the 
last named is ready at any moment to be¬ 
come the dread petal blight virulensis? We 
saw a horrible case of the latter once, one 
of Manly Wade Wellman's cutest Martiennes. 
She had the loveliest violet petals — then, 
overnight, they became a sickly rustish color, 
and slowly petrified to fall with a dull clank 
one by one, to the floor. And now you want 
to give us the stooping sag. This is too 
much. We can't endure it. We're going to 
sit down and sniff smelling salts while the 
next reader takes over—ulp! look who it is! 
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THE STONE MEN OFIGNOTA 

by VICTOR ROUSSEAU 

(Author of “The Beetle Horde,” ’“World's End,” etc.) 

Caught by the gravital drag of the tramp asteroid, the two spacemen found them¬ 
selves on a world fantastic beyond their wildest dreams. A world where great chitinous 
monsters built roads and structures for the lovely woman-creatures who ruled Ignota. 
But the stones they used were living men! 


"■TT’S ABOUT TIME you woke 

** ■ up,” growled Bill Donovan, 
Ml as Ji m Rust came forward 
into the tiny control-room. “I’m 
finding out what’s wrong. She’s 
here.” 

His finger-tip scraped the chart. 
“Right here, Jim. Now look at the 
needle.” 

The black needle on the space-com¬ 
pass was quivering two points off the 
red one underneath. Bill brought it 
back to superposition. He withdrew 
his hand and the needle moved back 
again. 

“You’re sure you set the red nee¬ 
dle to absolute zero of gravity, Bill?” 

“Look for yourself. There’s our 
position. There are the log tables. 
Now—what ?” 

Jim Rust pored over the logar¬ 
ithms. Bill’s computation seemed 
correct. With the red needle set at 
absolute zero — that is to say, the 
point at which the pull of all the 
heavenly bodies was completely neu¬ 
tralized, any deviation of the super¬ 
imposed black needle indicated that 
they were moving into the field of 
space-warp, or gravitation, created 
by some planet. 

On this space-compass all naviga¬ 
tion depended as surely as sea-navi¬ 
gation on the magnetic compass in 
ancient days. On this and on the lit¬ 
tle thread of helium at 457.51 below 
zero on the old Fahrenheit scale, 


the 2.19 degrees above absolute 
zero, at which helium develops its in¬ 
tense anti-gravitational force. That 
tiny thread of liquid helium in the 
tube was mightier than all the out¬ 
moded rocket systems. 

The two men stared at each other. 
Bill said:— 

“Then the tramp asterSid really 
does exist, Jim. That’s what’s pull¬ 
ing us. Jupiter’s out of the ques¬ 
tion. He’s a convenient explana¬ 
tion for almost everything, but, you 
see, there wasn’t any deflection of 
that needle when I took over the con¬ 
trols, and Jupiter’s at least a million 
miles further away from us by now.” 

“A tramp asteroid—with an orbit 
as eccentric as Halley’s Comet—pass¬ 
ing far outside the bounds of the 
solar system and barely influenced 
by Jupiter. It sounds incredible, Bill. 
And you haven’t seen it?” 

“Not a glimpse of it. If it’s more 
than five hundred miles diameter it 
would be visible. There’s only the 
one explanation, Jim.” 

It had to be. You couldn’t have 
an asteroid so tiny that it was in¬ 
visible through the high-powered, but 
necessarily small Cassegrain tele¬ 
scope in the space-ship, unless—- 

Jim Rust nodded. “Matter con¬ 
densed as tightly as in a white dwarf 
star, Bill. A cubic inch weighing— 
how much? A ton?” 

“Four or five hundred pounds, 
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maybe. I’ve only been able to make 
a very rough computation.” 

“A good thing to stay away from. 
How close can we get tp check up 
for the Observatory without danger 
of crashing her?” 

“I’ve been trying to figure that 
out too. That’s why I said it was 
about time you woke up, Jim . . . 
Look at that needle!” 

The black point was oscillating in 
an alarming manner. Point by point 
it was moving away from the red 
toward the end of the dial. Bill 
wrenched at his controls. The needle 
swung back, then began to move to 
the right again. Bill beckoned to 


Jim to take the controls. He began 
figuring, jotting down column after 
column . . . 

H OURS later they were still sit¬ 
ting side by side in the control 
section of the tiny space-ship, with 
death looming more and more im¬ 
minent. 

The little yellow sun burned in a 
firmament ablaze with stars. No 
longer circling, the familiar constella¬ 
tions kept their places unchanged. 
Now, through the telescope, they 
could discern Ignota—the unknown 
asteroid, as it had been provisionally 
christened by the astronomer who 
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had deduced its existence from cer¬ 
tain aberrations in the pull of the 
inner planets. 

With a periodicity of uncounted 
thousands of years, it was rushing 
out of the depths of space to circle 
the sun. You could have called it 
a comet, but its pull was a million 
times that of any comet; maybe it 
would grow a tail when it approached 
the sun. Anyway, it was a planetoid 
—a tiny planetoid that gave out nei¬ 
ther heat nor light, invisible, yet 
throwing the inner planets off their 
courses. 

Its orbit had been roughly comput¬ 
ed. But the American Observatory 
had refused to admit its existence 
until these aberrations forced them 
to send Bill Donovan to investigate. 
That had been three weeks before. In 
those three weeks Ignota hadn’t 
stood still. 

A rock, irregularly shaped, just 
now beginning to pick up a little al¬ 
bedo from the sun. Rushing toward 
the space-ship, or, rather, pulling the 
little ship surely, remorselessly, so 
that she tugged and strained like 
a balky mule. The surge of the he¬ 
lium thread in the tiny tube was evi¬ 
dence of the struggle. 

“How far away do you think she 
is?” asked Jim. 

“How do you expect me to get a 
parallax in this crazy ship?” retorted 
Bill. “Less than a million miles, 
that’s sure. I’m trying to pass her 
by adding her pull to our own atomic 
power. If that doesn’t ■work, we’ll re¬ 
verse engines and try to hold out till 
Mars can help us.” 

He pointed to the chart. “Mars 
is coming up here. And he’s our only 
hope. If we can hold off for two 
Earth-days, we’ll use Mars as the 
fulcrum of our lever, and catapult 
ourselves out of Ignota’s attraction.” 

There wasn’t any sleeping now. 


Through the hours that followed, the 
two remained crouched in the con¬ 
trol-room, Jim at the controls, Bill 
covering page after page of paper 
with his computations. 

And, with inexorably increasing 
swiftness, the little planetoid was 
pulling the ship toward her. Bill's 
aim had been to utilize Ignota’s pull 
to enable the ship to pass her and 
become a temporary satellite, till the 
increasing tug of Mars enabled the 
atomic engines to function freely. 
That wasn’t to be. When the needle 
of the speedometer ran off the dial. 
Bill reached over Jim’s knee and 
jerked into reverse. The space-ship 
shuddered, the needles swung craz¬ 
ily ; the bubble in the helium tube ran 
races from side to side. 

Still balking, even though her 
speed was greatly diminished the 
ship swung forward toward Ignota, 
now looming, a vast black moon, in 
the eidoscopic mirror. 

In the nightmare that followed, 
neither man uttered a word. Hag¬ 
gard from want of sleep, Bill and 
Jim waited. There would of course 
be no atmosphere on Ignota. There 
would be no flaming death. Just a 
crash that would reduce ship and 
men instantly to powder, unless— 

“Bill, we’re slowing.” 

“Yeah, Mars is on the job. Not 
soon enough, though.” 

Ignota filled all space. The ship 
was still plunging toward the plane¬ 
toid with frightful velocity. There 
wasn’t any hope now from the ruddy 
planet that had vanished behind Ig¬ 
nota’s grim black headlands. 

“Space-suits!” barked Bill. 

They drew them from the little 
locker and zipped them on. Of course 
it wasn’t any use. The barium diox¬ 
ide in their helmets would give out 
oxygen enough to last for days, un¬ 
der the “cold heat” supplied by the 
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little generator—if they managed to 
land alive. 

That “if” was an infinitesimal pos¬ 
sibility. The hours of suspense be¬ 
fore them had dwindled to minutes. 
The two men tensed themselves. 

“Air-gear!” snapped Bill. 

The space-ship trembled like a 
blown leaf as the meshes clicked. Air- 
gear, starting-gear, carried the little 
craft at no more than five hundred 
miles an hour. How far would the 
helium slow that pace, against Ig- 
nota’s pull? 

But the needle in the little air- 
gear circle on the speedometer was 
moving back. Three hundred miles 
an hour—two hundred—one fifty— 

They caught their breath, watch¬ 
ing the needle move with torturing 
slowness. One hundred now—ninety 
—eighty— 

That little thread of helium against 
gravity plus inertia! Within a huge 
hollow cup appeared an amazing mea¬ 
dow of tall, green-gray plants, the 
black rocks towering in a circle 
around it. At the last moment Bill 
Donovan cut his engine, flung wide 
the panel-door . . . 

Bg E WAS lying on his back with 
one leg doubled under him. He 
had a feeling of well-being. Through 
the vitrophane of his mask he could 
see the tall plants growing about 
him, rooted in a soil of colorless crys¬ 
tals. Nitrogen peroxide, of course, 
the residue of an atmosphere that 
the planetoid must have once pos¬ 
sessed. There were nitrogen com¬ 
pounds on other planetoids, sustain¬ 
ing a sort of vegetation that had 
adapted itself to an airless life. 

Bill couldn’t tell how long he had 
been lying there, of course, but he 
was fully conscious, and he could see 
quite clearly. The sun was a pale 
disk in a black sky spangled with 


stars. The ridges of the rocks 
formed a horizon. The meadow ex¬ 
tended for indefinite miles, every¬ 
where the same green-gray color. 
Here and there were rocks and stones 
of black or gray. Bill couldn’t see 
the space-ship. It must be behind 
him. Smashed, of course. He had 
no memory of the final moments, but 
he had evidently been thrown free 
of it. 

“Jim!” he called, and was grate¬ 
fully surprised to hear Jim’s answer. 
The radio was unbroken, and from 
the clarity of the reply it was clear 
that the barium filings were produc¬ 
ing oxygen enough for sound and 
breathing. 

“I’m here. Where are you?” came 
Jim’s voice. 

“I’m here. I can’t see you.” 

“I can see you all right. You’re 
on the starboard side of the ship. 
I’ve been lying here for hours, call¬ 
ing you from time to time. Thought 
you were dead.” 

“Why didn’t you come to me?” de¬ 
manded Bill. 

“I can’t. I’m paralyzed. My 
back’s broken. What’s the matter 
with you?” 

Bill made to rise. He couldn’t stir 
more than a toe and a finger. He 
tried again and again. He could 
writhe a little, and that was about 
all. 

“I’m paralyzed too,” Bill grunted. 

“What? Can’t you crawl? I can 
only move my fingers.” 

“Same here.’*" 

“Then what? Which is going to 
give out first, the oxygen or our bel¬ 
lies, or the heating systems? It’s 
459.7 below zero outside our masks— 
just one millimeter away.” 

“Cut out the humor, Jim. How’s 
the ship?” 

“She looks all right. That was a 
beautiful pancake landing you made. 
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We’ve got to do something. What 
are you going to do about it ?” 

“I’m going to think. Shut up!” 
said Bill. 

He tried again to move. He 
worked each finger of either hand in 
turn. He was trying to remember 
his physiology. If the nerves con¬ 
trolling all the digits were in work¬ 
ing order, could he have a broken 
spine? Ditto his toes, as far as he 
could move them separately inside 
his thermotex. The fifth nerve—the 
seventh nerve— 

Bill couldn’t remember where the 
nerves issued from the spine, but he 
didn’t believe he was paralyzed. And 
now another explanation was begin¬ 
ning to glimmer in him . . . 

He heal’d a yell from Jim Rust. 
His own answer died on his lips. 
Something was coming toward him. 
A moving something, man-like, but 
the caricature of a man, as some of 
the first spacemen might have imag¬ 
ined a denizen of another planet. 

Eight feet in height, no vestige of 
hair or clothing, but covered with 
chitinous plates like an invertebrate. 
A thread of a body, leaving no space 
for lungs to function, a head with 
side-set eyes, and a huge mouth from 
which a bunch of partly masticated 
grass protruded. All the rest arms 
and legs. Two arms, two legs, but 
of enormous thickness, the chitinous 
plates that covered them bulging 
from the play of the muscles beneath. 

Such limbs were never created by 
Nature in a moment "of jest. Now 
Bill knew. 

“We’re not paralyzed,” he yelled. 
“It’s gravity that’s pinning us 
down!” 

There was only a splutter in an¬ 
swer. And another of the monsters 
came stalking into sight. It was 
about the same size as the first. It 
was carrying Jim in two huge, shell- 


cased hands, and Jim was lying still 
as a stone. 

Into the picture came a gang of 
the monsters — twelve of them at 
least. They were staggering along 
beneath the weight of the little 
space-ship — twelve hundred pounds 
on Earth, incalculable tons on Ignota. 
But it was hard going. Bill’s mind 
registered that. Even the strength 
of Ignota’s men had limits. And, 
though there was no possibility of ex¬ 
pression upon those chitinous masks, 
the bearers somehow looked rebel- 
ious. 

J IM Rust, who was being carried 
ahead of him, had found his 
voice. Bill didn’t know whether or 
not he had got the idea across to 
him about the gravity of Ignota. He 
was trying to figure out what was 
likely to happen to him, and the most 
probable thing was that he was go¬ 
ing to provide a fine cannibalistic 
feast. 

He could see that his bearers were 
traversing a track through the grass. 
Now and again one of them would 
slip over the edge, and flounder for 
a moment or two in the white, yield¬ 
ing nitrogen peroxide soil. Their 
strength and weight must be enor¬ 
mous. Nature might have overcome 
the gravitation problem by creating 
a race of featherweights. She never 
did the obvious thing. Bill mused, 
till Jim’s splutter came back to him: 

“Bill, they’re building a palace! 
They’re civilized! Bill, can you see?” 

Bill could see other monsters ap¬ 
proaching along side-tracks, that 
seemed to merge into a central road 
some distance ahead. Each of them 
had a stone in his arms. Maybe they 
had mistaken Jim and himself for 
stones! Bill tried to crane his neck, 
but that was impossible. He could 
only lie there, hearing his own circu- 
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lation and Jim’s disjointed utter¬ 
ances, till suddenly he saw what Jim 
had spoken of. 

The trail ended in a wide road, 
running straight toward an enormous 
structure, a cyclopean wall, flanked 
with immense turrets, on top of 
which hundreds of the monsters were 
at work, receiving stones from hu¬ 
man ladders below, and laying them 
in place with amazing dexterity and 
swiftness. How high that wall or 
facade was to go, there was no guess¬ 
ing, but already it must have been 
the equivalent of ten stories, and it 
looked three hundred yards in length. 

This wasn’t all: this was only the 
front of the building; the sides and 
rear were rising with equal facility. 
Gaps in the facade indicated where 
windows were to be inserted. 

And all over the wide plain, whose 
grasses had been trodden down, leav¬ 
ing a colorless soil of nitrogen perox¬ 
ide, scores of the monsters were 
trailing, each carrying his burden of 
an enormous stone. 

Something about these stones at¬ 
tracted Bill’s attention. Something 
too incredible for belief. Not till he 
had stared at the roadway for some 
time could he bring himself to be¬ 
lieve it. 

The roadway was moving. More 
correctly writhing, for every foot of 
it was in slight oscillatory motion. 
Now, as one of the monsters who 
carried Bill shifted him in his mas¬ 
sive arms, Bill could look down and 

The roadway was composed of 
stones in the crude shape of human 
beings. Stone men, with truncated 
limbs and aborted fingers. But living 
men. 

The roadway had been recently 
constructed, for the bodies were 
writhing in a sort of cement. And, 
looking closer. Bill saw that they 


were more nearly human than, he had 
supposed. It was the cement that 
gave them their monstrous appear¬ 
ance, filling the interstices between 
them. 

Stubby fingers protruded through 
this mortar, toes—of stone—moved 
feebly; and the road was like an 
enormous serpent, half-interred, 
and writhing sluggishly in its effort 
to free itself. 

Now the road ceased to writhe. The 
passage of the motile monsters had 
crushed down stone men and cement, 
to form a smooth bed, much as a 
macadam road is smoothed and lev¬ 
elled off by traffic. 

Jim was yelling: “They’re alive. 
Stone men! Buried alive! That’s 
what they’re going to do to us.” 

Bill hadn’t the heart to answer. 
Then, a moment later: “Bill, there’s 
a woman here. A woman queen 1” 

B ILL Donovan saw her. No dif¬ 
ferent from an Earth-woman, 
except that she was a little taller 
and more ethereal. The outlines of 
her body were slightly dim, nebulous. 
But she was real enough. Jet-black 
hair flowing about her shoulders. 
Two eyes turned curiously upon the 
two Earth-men as their bearers 
brought them to her and stopped at 
a signal of her butstretched hand. 
And that hand was human, and the 
bones of her grew where they should 
grow, inside her flesh. 

A long garment, apparently woven 
of asbestos or some similar stone, 
covered her from head to ankles, 
exposing two bare but, again, per¬ 
fectly human feet. 

She raised her hand to her lips 
and moved her lips as if whistling. 
It didn’t seem possible that any whis¬ 
tle could sound without an atmos¬ 
phere, but the result was amazing. 
For out of apertures among the 
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stones a score of girls came run¬ 
ning toward their queen. 

Running? Rather gliding, and cov¬ 
ering several feet with every bound. 
A bevy of girls, none of them much 
above twenty years, sweet-faced and 
smiling, gathering about their leader 
and inspecting Bill and Jim with 
curiosity on their faces. 

They touched their thermotex gar¬ 
ments. The expressions on the girls’ 
faces were perfectly human. It was 
clear to Bill that they considered the 
thermotex part of their bodies—a 
sort of flexible chitin. 

There wasn’t any possibility that 
they could hear him; just the chance 
that his voice, translated into the 
hertzian waves, might impinge upon 
some specialized brain-centre through 
their ears. He shouted. No, they 
didn’t hear him. They were exam¬ 
ining Jim now, and Bill seemed to 
know why. They were looking at his 
hair. None of the servant monsters 
had any hair—they were evidently a 
different race. And Bill and Jim had 
hair, like the girls. But Jim’s was 
red. 

They gathered about him, pointing 
and making little finger-movements 
to one another, like deaf-mutes. Sud¬ 
denly they started back. The dozen 
monsters who carried the space-ship 
came into view. 

Bill looked at it. It didn’t seem to 
have suffered any injury. The 
rounded keel was spattered with ni¬ 
trogen peroxide, but Bill, in his last 
conscious moments, had balanced the 
forward glide against Ignota’s pull, 
so that the ship had settled down un¬ 
injured. 

Twelve feet away from him—and 
he couldn’t stir hand or foot to go to 
it! 

The girls were moving gracefully 
about the ship, looking at the smooth 
hull, peering through the vitrophane 


space-shield. The panel-door that 
Bill had opened had, of course, swung 
shut, but still, the girls might have 
attempted to find the push-button 
and enter. 

They didn’t, and Bill began to real¬ 
ize that they didn’t understand there 
was an interior. They saw the in¬ 
side of the space-ship as one with 
the exterior hull. 

“Bill! Bill!” Jim Rust was call¬ 
ing in a cracked voice. He had been 
calling all along, but Bill had been 
too preoccupied with his investiga¬ 
tions to answer him. Besides, he 
was being held head downward, 
which wasn’t conducive to conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Bill, if we could make the ship. 
Maybe we could get away somehow. 
They’re going to make a road out of 
us. Did you see. Bill?” 

“You’ve got nothing to worry 
about, after the way that queen 
looked at you,” said Bill, with a touch 
of venom. 

“But Bill, listen! Can’t you move 
—somehow ? That gravity you spoke 
about — maybe we can do some¬ 
thing—” 

Bill wasn’t listening any more. He 
was noticing the actions of the mon¬ 
sters, who, he had begun to realize, 
were the servants of the Ignota girls. 

Again their chitinous masks re¬ 
mained blank, but — maybe it was 
telepathy, but Bill was convinced 
that they bore no good will toward 
the fair denizens of Ignota. Espe¬ 
cially the dozen who had earried the 
space-ship, and were now standing as 
if their muscles hurt them under 
their bony sheaths. 

Suddenly' the girls turned away. 
The queen gestured toward the ship. 
The monsters stood, swaying uncer¬ 
tainly, their huge limbs hanging at 
their sides. 

(Ontinued On Page 76) 
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In a twinkling the queen’s face 
changed from smiles to fury. Her 
hand went with lightning speed in¬ 
side her asbestos garment. And then 
Bill knew that it was all a dream. 
For she pulled out a little furry thing 
—an unmistakable mouse. 

The monsters sprang away in ter¬ 
ror, hands clutching convulsively at 
their throats. Maybe there was a 
space between the chitin and the un¬ 
derlying flesh at that spot. If so, a 
mouse might work havoc. Especially 
if there was no way of getting it out. 

Backs stooped in submission; gro¬ 
tesque chitinous faces were upturned 
in expressionless appeal. The queen 
put the mouse back—wherever she 
had taken it from. 

The twelve took up the space-ship 
again. Bill’s burden-bearers started 
forward. Ahead of him he could see 
Jim’s, jogging along. 

OW they were moving in a dense 
throng of the monsters, each 
carrying a stone. A stone in t h e 
shape of a man, that writhed feebly 
in its arms. Jim was yelling inces¬ 
santly. 

“Shut up!” Bill shouted. “Well, 
what about it? On Ignota man’s 
still in the stone age. They’re using 
them to build their houses with. 
What about it? Yeah, you and me 
too. There’s nothing we can do, so 
what’s the use of borrowing trou¬ 
ble?” 

It wasn’t like Jim to give way to 
panic, but Bill could see very well 
what was coming to them. For they 
had reached the foot of the great 
towering wall. And every stone was 
in the semblance of a man. The mor¬ 
tar had not been poured as yet, but 
the stones had been so cunningly laid 
together that they fitted perfectly. 
Heads were laid in hollows of chests, 


feet fitted into armpits. A set of 
half-a-dozen man-stones comprised a 
single rectilinear block. Man-weav¬ 
ing was quite an art on Ignota. 

Bill thought that they were going 
to carry him up to the top. That was¬ 
n’t the case at all. What happened to 
Jim gave Bill his first inkling. He 
saw Bill’s burden-bearers poise them¬ 
selves on their elephantine feet and 
hurl him upward. A monster on the 
block above caught him, turned, and 
tossed him to the man above him. 
Jim’s yells of protest rang through 
Bill’s helmet. 

Then Bill, in turn, was flying 
through the air, and his body felt 
as heavy as lead. If the catcher 
missed him, there wouldn’t be much 
left of him after a twelve-foot fall to 
the block below. But the monster on 
the step above caught him, and 
passed him on to the next. And the 
next. And the next. Nauseated and 
dizzy, with his blood pounding in his 
ears, Bill found himself on top of the 
wall at last. 

He was not six feet distant from 
Jim, but he couldn’t reach out his 
arm to him. Jim must have lapsed 
into temporary unconsciousness, for 
he wasn’t trying to talk any more, 
and Bill was able to look about him. 

He was lying on what looked like 
the topmost row, for in this central 
place the wall seemed to be com¬ 
pleted, while on either side the mon¬ 
sters were still playing ball with the 
man-stones. Down beneath, the eth¬ 
ereal girls were gathered in a little 
group, the queen apparently supervis- 
ing the work, though Bill couldn’t 
imagine what her means of commu¬ 
nication were. He could see her, a 
tiny figure. He hadn’t seen many 
Earth-women who attracted him so 
much. He was conscious of a wild 
desire to take her away, save, her, 
and make an Earth-woman of her. 
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What a sensation she would make on 
Earth! 

“Yeah, she’s some belle, that 
queen,” came Jim Rust’s voice. 

“Listen,” said Bill angrily, “just 
now you were all down and out be¬ 
cause we’re going to become stones 
in the palace. This isn’t any time 
to be thinking about girls.” 

“I know it, Bill,” answered Jim. 
“But it’s not likely we’ll ever be 
thinking about girls after they’re 
through with us, so why not? Why 
not, I say? I’d like to take her back 
to Earth . . . Bill! Bill! Can you 
see? They’re hoisting up the ship.” 

It was true. The Ignota monsters 
had formed another human ladder, 
each rung of which was composed of 
a dozen of them. The group at the 
bottom was raising the space-ship 
slowly . . . 

“They’ll never make it!” shouted 
Jim. 

They made it. Neither Jim nor 
Bill had dreamed what strength lay 
in the mighty muscles beneath that 
chitinous armor. The space-ship 
sailed through the air, and was 
caught dexterously by the group 
above. Again and again; the space¬ 
ship came to rest on top. 

Only it was fully twenty feet from 
Jim and Bill. There was no pos¬ 
sibility in the world of reaching it. 
The quick hope that had flamed in 
Bill’s heart vanished. He heard Jim 
groaning. 

“Well, it looks like the end,” he 
said, trying to make his voice sound 
cheerful. 

He broke off, whistling. The girls 
were skipping up the blocks. Skip¬ 
ping was a good description, for they 
seemed to bound upward with hardly 
an effort, alighting ethereally upon 
their dainty feet. They lined the 
summit. They moved toward Jim 
and Bill. They made gestures to the 


monsters who were grouped on top 
of the wall and all up and down it 

Somehow Bill understood what 
those gestures meant. Those arms, 
solemnly raised, those strained dra¬ 
matic figures indicated that some re¬ 
ligious ceremony was about to be per¬ 
formed, the worship of some powers 
preceding—what ? 

Bill’s guessing was good. A line 
of monsters was coming from the 
left, carrying an enormous stone 
cauldron that must have weighed a 
ton and a half. A little mortar 
slopped over the edges as they moved. 

Slopped wasn’t 'exactly the word, • 
for the creamy liquid, drawn by the 
pull of Ignota, fell down the sides 
like drops of lead. 

Bill heard Jim yell. He seemed to 
have forgotten the queen at the sight 
of the cauldron. 

OME IDEA had simultaneously 
occurred to all the monsters. 
They were gathering into two 
groups, one on either side of the 
cluster of girls. The girls didn’t seem 
to notice them, for they were gath¬ 
ering about Jim, looking at him, es¬ 
pecially his hair. Bill got the idea 
that they were sacrificing him reluc¬ 
tantly, giving away their most pre¬ 
cious thing, as it were, to propitiate 
their gods. They looked quite solemn 
now. Bill wished the queen was look¬ 
ing at him. 

And then the storm broke. 

Suddenly the monsters closed in on 
the girls, shambling toward them 
with their huge arms outstretched, 
each heavy finger clearly discernible 
in its chitinous sheath. Bill saw the 
consternation on the girls’ faces as 
the gross creatures came swarming 
toward them from every side. 

It was revolt—subhuman against 
human, as the two existed upon 
Ignota. And humanity had no weap- 
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ons, because it had held down the 
beast so long that revolt had become 
as unthinkable as revolt among the 
cattle in the fields. 

Were there men upon Ignota? Bill 
was never to know the answer to that 
question. There were only the fright¬ 
ened girls, crowding together, and 
the monsters swarming down upon 
them, animated by a single will, like 
bees in a hive. 

No weapons? Yes. From beneath 
her stone-woven robe the queen pro¬ 
duced—not one mouse, but a whole 
brood of them. The foremost of the 
monsters drew back. Those behind 
forced them on. For an instant the 
tide seemed to turn. Then the queen 
dropped the little creatures, which 
vanished in a flash among the stones. 

Her followers broke and fled, skip¬ 
ping high into the air above the 
clumsy monsters, which grasped at 
their trailing robes. Bill saw one 
caught, pressed down, obliterated un¬ 
der the tonnage of the huge mon¬ 
sters. Another, and another . . . Oth¬ 
ers, escaping, stood poised in terror 
on the high pinnacles of the walls. 

That was when the stone-throwing 
began. Great blocks of living stones 
went hurtling through the air, and 
the stones themselves, each one com¬ 
posed of half-a-dozen living bodies, 
writhed as they flew, in their efforts 
to separate into their constituent 
portions. 

Bill heard Jim groaning. No, that 
was himself. He was struggling as 
he had never struggled before to go 
to the assistance of the queen, now 
standing alone beside the spaceship. 
Somehow the monsters hesitated to 
attack their queen. Bill felt a little 
power come into his limbs. He 
moved them slightly. He could ex¬ 
tend his arms. Was it a desperate 
exercise of will—or Mars, rising 
ruddy above the rim of circling 


rocks? Mars, who might yet save 
them, if only they could get inside 
the ship ? His pull was stronger now. 

Bill could extend his arms, he could 
half-lift himself, but that was all. 
He groaned and dropped. And, in a 
horrid dream, he saw the queen of 
Ignota, standing defenseless, facing 
the monsters. 

A stone went hurtling toward her. 
Easily she evaded it, but now there 
came another and another, any one 
of which would have ground her 
fragile body into that living wall. 
Bill put forth all his powers again. 
He was turning over. He could get 
no further. 

One of the monsters had grabbed 
Jim and sent him flying at the queen. 
Next moment Bill felt himself seized. 
He struggled feebly against the 
monster’s chitinous breast. The arms 
that held him were like stone. He 
felt himself flying through the air. 

He toppled at the queen’s feet, 
knocking her over. For an instant 
he lay stunned. 

Jim’s voice: “Bill! Wake up, for 
heaven’s sake! Wake up! I’ve got 
her! Bill, the panel-door! 

Bill saw that the impact of Jim’s 
body had jarred the panel-door open. 
And Bill was lying half within it and 
half out, and making frantic efforts 
to reach out to the controls. He him¬ 
self was balanced against the rounded 
hull, not a yard away, his head 
within the opening. 

T HE QUEEN was crouched beside 
him. She was looking into his 
face in wonder, looking at his red 
hair. Perhaps there stirred within 
her the dim foreknowledge of a fu¬ 
ture race of Earth-men who were to 
descend from those of Ignota. But 
that, again, was something Bill would 
never know. 

The monsters, each holding a stone 
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hugged to its breast, were ringing 
them. Only a few yards away, but 
somehow they seemed hesitant to 
rush in upon their queen. And she 
was still crouching over Jim, ap¬ 
parently oblivious of her danger. 

Perhaps it was a spasm of jealousy 
that nerved Bill to his supreme ef¬ 
fort. Or, again, maybe the pull of 
the red planet had lightened the 
gravity of Ignota. But somehow, 
inching like a worm, Bill crawled for¬ 
ward, across the crawling body of 
Jim Rust. 

And, as if conscious of what they 
were trying to do, the queen was 
helping them, with fluttering hands 
that accomplished nothing. They 
passed over Bill’s face and shoulders 
like moth-caresses. 

Bill’s shaking hand moved forward. 
His fingers touched the controls. 
Jim’s hand was tremulous beside his 
own. Bill touched the starter, just as 
a rock impinged against the fragile 
tenseness of the duralloy hull. 

The solar light flashed on above 
the controls. The little yellow thread 
of helium gleamed in the tube. 

As the anti-gravitational force of 
the atomic engine filled the ship, sud¬ 
denly Bill’s limbs were galvanized in¬ 
to action. The weight and paralysis 
dropped away. Jim was already 
within the control-room, with the 
queen in his arms. Bill jerked the 


lever of the panel-door, and it slid 
noiselessly to. And slowly the space¬ 
ship lifted. 

For an instant it looked as if it was 
going to crash in the nitrogen fields 
below. Then the engine took hold, 
the pull of Mars accentuated the 
pace. Air-gear still—and underneath 
Bill saw the monsters, shambling 
bear-like to and fro upon the walls. 

Then they had cleared Ignota’s 
outer rim. Space-gear now! The outer 
needle of the speedometer moved 
swiftly through the thousands. With 
the closing of the panel-door the 
oxygen-register needle had moved al¬ 
most to normal. 

Then Bill realized that the queen 
was no longer with them. Jim had 
zipped off his space-suit and was 
bending over something . . . 

Bill threw off his mask. 

Something like a little stone doll. 

He understood. Earth-bodies are 
designed to withstand an atmos¬ 
pheric pressure of fifteen pounds to 
the square inch of surface. But 
Ignota had no atmosphere, and its 
human denizens would be compressed 
in it like a body under a mile of 
water. 

Best not to say anything to Jim 
now. Bill dialled his Earthward 
course on his space-compass under 
the beneficent watch of the red 
planet. 
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A MILLION YEARS AND A DAY 

by LAWRENCE WOODS 

(Author of “Strung# Return,” “Black Flames,” etc.) 

The fate of humanity was in their hands. Read this story carefully, then see if you 
can work out a solution to the problem. 


T HEY STOOD before a table 
in the highest tower of the 
planet’s greatest city. They 
stood silently, wondering half-fear- 
fully because no other living things 
walked the way of this world. No 
vehicles moved along the highways; 
no farm-machines cultivated the 
vegetation of the continents; no sea¬ 
farers roamed the decks of ships ly¬ 
ing quietly in dock. 

Yes, this was Earth—an Earth at 
peace. When they returned from 
space, it was as they now saw it. At 
the port the crew slept at their var¬ 
ious posts, curled up in comfortable 
positions. Asleep, but not breathing; 
not breathing, yet still not dead. The 
bodies were still supple, nowhere a 
trace of dissolution or decay in evi¬ 
dence. 

Everywhere throughout the city 
they found sleeping figures. In the 
factories, the stores, the theatres, 
and in the vehicles parked along the 
streets and to the side of the high¬ 
ways. There was no devastation, no 
destruction. 

But no life. 

David and Janice Sloane; Janice 
and David. Two together—alone with 
the dust and the sleepers. Dust piled 
high in drifts. How much time had 
passed out there in space? Win¬ 
dows broken by storms; signs torn 
down. But windows had been made 
safe from concussion and overhang¬ 


ing signs were frowned upon as pos¬ 
sible menaces, in bombardment. 

Bombardment. War. Yes, there 
had been a war, they saw, yet it had 
not gotten into full sway. Traces of 
preliminary mobilization could be 
found; that was all. They had pieced 
together what papers still Jegible and 
concluded the Second Hemispheric 
War had broken into reality three 
days before the sleep, that both sides 
had boasted of secret weapons. 

“Humanity,” observed David, 
“never really got far in its individual 
progression.” 

“That’s hardly fair,” she retorted. 
“It was only lack of complete news. 
We never had a chance to understand 
things. But we could do rather well, 
and we did go far.” 

They stood before the table in the 
highest tower of the planet’s greatest 
city, and on that table lay the an¬ 
swer to their questions. The New 
World Army had devised a sleep-vi¬ 
bration which would put every man 
on half a woi-ld in a state of lethargy 
at the press of the proper buttons. 
They would cease what they were do¬ 
ing and lie down; that would be all. 
Machinery was now universally auto¬ 
matic and filled with safety devices. 
They would merely shut themselves 
off after a time. 

The vibration went forth from 
secret broadcasting units set up at 
strategic points in the Old World, 
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blanketing every foot of territory. 

The effect could be undone by send¬ 
ing forth another vibratory sequence 
from the same source. A cateleptic 
sleep, neither true sleep nor death, 
yet bearing some of the aspects of 
both. And when the Old World awak¬ 
ened, it was to be with the New 
World armies in complete control. No 
bloodshed; no bombardments, little 
or no destruction. The fighting equip¬ 
ment of the Old World would be cap¬ 
tured ; the men disarmed. 

The war would have been over, 
ending in victory for the New’ World 
except for one factor. It lay in a 
dispatch upon the table, one opened 
after the buttons had been pressed. 
It was from the Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment—a report upon the secret weap¬ 
on of the Old World. That secret 
weapon, though operating in a dif¬ 
ferent manner, was identical with 
the sleep-vibration of the New World. 

Thus the planet slept. 

David and Janice. It was in their 
hands to determine whether or not 
the planet should awaken. Whether 
or not the sleepers should die. For 
the details of the vibration showed 
that a renewal would mean death. 
Yet, were they to restore the planet, 
it would be to war. 

<<~B~PENEW IT!" exclaimed David. 

“We two will start fresh, 
start with every material thing that 
the planet has to offer for security 
and the building of a new race. We’ll 
teach the new people to think differ¬ 
ently, to consider each other rather 
than themselves as individuals. 

Janice shook her head. “No! Man¬ 
kind has managed to survive and 
progress through every kind of war, 
disease, poverty, and ignorance. We 
are proof; we conquered space. 

“If we try to start out anew, we’re 
only evading the question. We’ll 


have a new race, yes. But how will 
they know what is good for them 
and what isn’t? Because we tell 
them? No. These men and women 
know from their own experience that 
war, poverty, ignorance, and disease 
have to be wiped out and that no one 
is going to do it for them. There’s 
no sense in trying to be little gods 
and wiping the slate clean. It just 
doesn’t solve anything.” 

David lit a cigarette. “If we two 
are proof of mankind’s advance, then 
we can rebuild humanity without the 
rest. No, we’re not perfect, but we 
are good specimens, and better fitted 
for the task,” his eyes fell upon the 
generals asleep in their stuffed 
chairs, “than some.” 

He strode to the window, looked 
down upon the quiet city and the sea 
beyond. “When we bring forth a new 
race it won’t be perfect, even from 
our point of view. But it will be 
free of so much of this which other¬ 
wise could only be cleared away after 
decades, perhaps centuries, of painful 
struggling. 

“Look, Janice, if we found a race 
of savages suffering from the lack of 
simple agricultural and sanitation 
methods, would we just go on, as¬ 
suming that they’d discover bacteria 
and farming methods themselves 
after a few more generations?” 

She shook her head dubiously. 
There was something to what David 
said, yet . . . Humanity and a mil¬ 
lion years of evolution. Criminals 
and lepers; artists and scientists, 
men and women who only desired to 
be let alone, to live their own lives, 
who had no desire to interfere with 
others. Now. A million years . . . 
and a day . . . 

She tossed her head back, letting 
her hair fall unhampered to her 
shoulders, then reached forward and 
pressed buttons in rapid succession. 


ATTENTION! 

Future Fiction announces a 
Prize Contest You have just 
read Lawrence Woods’ little 
tale, “A Million Years and a 
Day.” But the story is not fin¬ 
ished. 

Which buttons did Janice 
press? Were they the controls 
to renew the sleep-vibration, 
leaving only David and her alive 
on Earth ? Or were they the but¬ 
tons which would send out the 
interference beams, neutralizing 
the vibration and awakening the 
world to the horrors of ultra- 
scientific war? 

For the three best letters tell¬ 
ing which controls Janice set in 
motion, and why, we offer, free, 
the original illustrations by 
Frank R. Paul and John Forte, 
Jr., appearing in this issue of 
Future Fiction. First prize win¬ 
ner has first choice, second has 
second choice, and so on. Win¬ 
ners will be. announced in the 
next issue of Future Fiction. 

Letters may be of any length 
and need not be especially pre¬ 
pared; they may be typed or 
hand-written (legibly) as is 
convenient. Contest closes July 
31st, 1941. 

All letters should be addressed 
to Editor, Future Fiction, 60 
Hudson St., New. York City, 
and should be marked “prize 
contest.” 
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THE WEIRD AND THE 

FANTASTIC 

an editorial by 

ROBERT W. LOWNDES 


E VER since regular discus¬ 
sions columns have been 
featured in magazines of 
the type of Future Fiction, aided and 
abetted by the various fan maga¬ 
zines, there has been an endless con¬ 
troversy over the definition of the 
terms “science fiction,” “fantastic 
fiction,” and “weird fiction.” Num¬ 
berless enthusiasts have attempted 
to put forth some sort of definition 
which could be taken by all as stan¬ 
dard. Yet, no real standard of dis¬ 
tinction has appeared. 

We should like to put our two 
cents’ worth in at this point. 

To our minds, “science fiction” and 
“fantasy” belong in one class of 
imaginative expression; “weird fic¬ 
tion” in the other. For the weird 
tale is inevitably based upon super¬ 
stition, fear, and the unknown. It 
has its roots deep in the primal feel¬ 
ings of bafflement and helplessness 
the first conscious men felt before 
the forces of nature, and the vast 
expanse of phenomena which, though 
beyond their limited senses, was con¬ 
stantly revealed to them. Disease, 
the many mysterious functions of 
their bodies, human psychology: 
these things could not be seen and 
combatted; only the results were 
manifest. Thus, having no other ex¬ 
planation than that of an arbitrary, 
fearful cosmos, wherein mysterious 
masters made a sport of living 
things, their concepts were steeped 
in what we know as superstition. 
And their many charms were two¬ 
fold. They served to ward off “evil” 
or to give the magicker equally arbi¬ 


trary powers over nature and thus 
over his fellow-beings. 

“Science fiction” takes the oppo¬ 
site viewpoint. Far from being 
earthbound, tied up with the primal 
fears and desires for arbitrary power 
over his fellow-humans, science fic¬ 
tion draws its roots from.the sheer 
(often selfless) curiosity of man. 
The desire to know, to analyze, and 
to synthesize. It assumes that there 
do, indeed, exist many phenomena 
and things outside of the grasp of 
our senses. But it further assumes 
that aII phenomena are strictly sub¬ 
ject to physical laws, laws which 
can, eventually, be discovered, thus 
making it possible both to under¬ 
stand and to control, or adapt oneself 
intelligently to, the phenomena. 

“Fantasy” likewise assumes that 
all things have a scientific explana¬ 
tion. But in fantastic literature, 
there is seldom any attempt to ex¬ 
plain the fantastic phenomena de¬ 
scribed in full, or to base it upon 
established facts. It is not equal, 
but rather parallel, to science fic¬ 
tion. It is not in the class with the 
fairy tale, the myth or legend, or 
other aspects of weird fiction. 

Science fiction and fantasy, in 
common, look ahead to the future 
and to the further development of 
man with confidence and courage, 
even though, at times, the writer 
may draw a gloomy picture of future 
developments. 

We should like to hear from our 
readers as to whether or not they 
consider this a good standard of defi¬ 
nition for these terms. 
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THE BARBARIANS 

by WILLIAM MORRESSON 

They were so far behind the times, these inhabitants of Hesperides, colonists of both 
Mars and Earth. It was plain to see from the crude warfare in which they engaged 
that they were little more than barbarians. But there was a surprise in store for the 
observers sent from Earth to see how the little world was getting along. A big 
surprise. 



"These people are not quite so primitive . . . those are robots." 


M T WAS a beautiful world, this 
Hesperides, planet of Sol’s 
smaller brother sun, and under 
happier circumstances both Mai 
Ventner and his wife, Helen, would 
have enjoyed seeing it. They had 


landed on a vast rolling grassy plain 
from whose every direction the 
minor sun’s rays sparkled as if re¬ 
flected from heaps of emeralds. The 
oxygen content of the atmosphere 
was a trifle higher than that to 
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which they were accustomed, and 
this, together with the low gravity 
—the planet itself was only half the 
mass of the earth—combined to give 
them a feeling of exhilaration. But 
as Mai stood gazing beside the hun¬ 
dred foot space ship which had 
brought him to Hesperides, a sudden 
feeling of numbness seized him. For¬ 
tunately, the sensation was only mo¬ 
mentary, and when it had passed, he 
plunged into the ship and shut the 
door. 

His wife’s gaze fell on his face in¬ 
quiringly. “An electro-sonic ray 
swept over me,” he explained, “t 
think we had better stay inside here, 
where we’re safe.” 

A needle of light leaped into ex¬ 
istence at the top of the instrument 
panel, and then a second needle at 
the bottom. Helen powdered her 
nose calmly with a spray puff that 
she wore as a ring on her little finger, 
and observed, “We seem to be get¬ 
ting it from both sides. There’s no 
doubt that a war is going on.” 

“Trust us to settle down cosily in 
No Man’s Land,” said Mai. The ship 
trembled slightly as a beam of energy 
smashed against it. He muttered, “I 
wonder which side is ours. It would 
be sad to find ourselves put out of 
commission by our own allies.” 

The instrument panel was glowing 
steadily now as energized rays of all 
sorts swept over the ship and kept 
increasing in intensity. Helen re¬ 
marked, “I thought you said we’d be 
safe in here.” 

“Well, the weapons these people 
have are rather primitive, and our 
ship is armor-plated, but it hardly 
pays to take chances. I think we’d 
better dig in.” 

He touched a stud, and the ship 
began to wallow from side to side, 
like an ancient sailing vessel in a 
heavy sea. The earth sank away be¬ 


neath them, and soon the rays of 
energy ceased to affect the indicators. 
Helen said gloomily, “Now we can 
return to our role of innocent by¬ 
standers, and watch these people kill 
each other off. Why are wars neces¬ 
sary, anyway?” 

“Our job,” Mai replied, “is not to 
worry about that, but to report what 
happens. We weren’t sent as special 
correspondents all the way from 
Earth simply to get excited about 
why people fight.” He was studying 
a screen on which was spread a pan¬ 
orama of the grassy plain above 
them. “There seems to be an at¬ 
tack developing.” 

F AR OFF to one side of the screen, 
tiny figures had become visible. 
They advanced slowly, taking advan¬ 
tage of every minor hill and valley 
to seek shelter from the sweeping 
energy rays. Mai muttered, “It can’t 
be—no, of course not. I thought for 
a moment that they were men. But 
these people are not quite so primi¬ 
tive as all that. Those are robots 
advancing.” 

The robots were carrying heat- 
guns, and the atmosphere above the 
plain began to shimmer as the guns 
came into play, carving out paths of 
air of lower refractive index. Helen 
said, “What do you suppose is their 
objective?” 

“Probably the enemy’s heavy ray- 
artillery. But, Good Lord, they’ll 
never get anywhere that way.” 

The robots had begun to fall. They 
would suddenly move with erratic 
steps, come to a full stop, and then 
collapse altogether, a tangle of mol¬ 
ten and twisted metal. But those 
that remained unhit continued to ad¬ 
vance. 

The air on the other side of the 
plain became gradually hazy, tinged 
with a faint pink, and began to move 
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slowly to meet the advancing robots. 
The paths of the heat-rays, when 
they hit this cloud, became confused, 
and were quickly lost from sight. But 
the robots, those that survived the 
raying they had received, trudged 
forward unfalteringly. It was not 
until the edge of the cloud reached 
them that they showed signs of 
hesitation. But by this time it was 
too late. The pinkish gas enveloped 
them, and they began to creak, and 
then to drop. Only a scant dozen 
out of several thousand managed to 
reverse their direction in sufficient 
time to escape, and reach their own 
lines. 

Mai stared at Helen. “They won’t 
believe us back on Earth when we 
report this. A corrosive cloud, elec¬ 
trically directed. How many years 
ago was that supposed to have gone 
out of use?” 

“About a hundred thousand.” 

“A hundred thousand. And these 
people still seem to regard it as the 
last word in modem weapons.” 

“They’ve been out of contact with 
Earth all that time,” Helen pointed 
out. “It’s only in the last few months 
that we’ve managed to get in touch 
with them once more. They’ve had 
no opportunity to learn of what has 
gone on since they left.” 

She and Mai thought back to the 
time when Hesperides had first come 
into human ken. There had been the 
sudden flaring up of a Nova on the 
rim of the Solar System itself, at a 
distance equal to several times the 
major axis of Pluto’s orbit. After 
the first period of extraordinary 
brightness, the Nova had partially 
subsided, and become apparently 
stabilized as a star of the minus first 
magnitude. 

Further observation had shown 
that it was responsive to the Sun’s 
gravitational pull, and eventually its 


orbit had been definitely determined 
as an extremely eccentric ellipse. At 
the moment of discovery, it was a 
trifle more than the minimum dis¬ 
tance from the Sun, the focus of the 
ellipse. 

An exploratory scientific expedi¬ 
tion had discovered that about this 
Sol Novus, itself a planet in relation 
to the Sun, revolved a lifeless Satel¬ 
lite, Hesperides, that seemed to offer 
remarkable opportunities for human 
colonization. There was a suitable 
atmosphere, low gravity, and an 
average temperature that compared 
very favorably with that of Earth’s 
temperate zones, for Sol Novus, not 
as bright as the major Sun, was only, 
fifty million miles away from Hes¬ 
perides. In addition, the planet’s axis 
of rotation was so inclined to the 
plane of its own ellipse about Sol 
Novus that extremes of climate were 
no greater than on Earth. 

C OLONIES had immediately been 
sent out. But Earth had not 
been alone in its discovery that Hes¬ 
perides offered a suitable abode for 
life. Mars too had reached the same 
conclusion, and Martian colonies were 
established within a few months aft¬ 
er those of Earth. As at that time 
there was peace between the two 
planets, the new inhabitants of Hes¬ 
perides had lived on terms of good 
will with each other. 

These early settlers had been fur¬ 
nished not only with complete sets 
of mechanical equipment, but with 
an assortment of flora and fauna that 
were considered specially desirable 
for the new planet. Even the varie¬ 
ties of microscopic life—the bacteria, 
the yeasts, the molds, the protozoa— 
all had been chosen carefully. And 
from the reports that reached the 
home planets of Earth and Mars, the 
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resultant existence on Hesperides had 
been like living in a paradise. 

After only a thousand years, how¬ 
ever, Sol Novus, together with Hes¬ 
perides, swung so far out away from 
the Sun, that connections with Earth 
and Mars became difficult, and were 
finally lost. For another thousand 
centuries its civilization developed 
out of contact with the parent 
planets. And now, when it was once 
more close enough for communica¬ 
tion with the inner members of the 
Solar System, it was to find a uni¬ 
verse at war. 

For ten years now, Earth and Mars 
had been pecking away at each other 
at long range. The direct physical 
damage had been slight, but com¬ 
munications with other planets had 
been cut, and both Earth and Mars 
had been left in an unpleasant state 
of isolation. The one place where 
the two opposing powers could at¬ 
tack each other from convenient 
bases had been on Hesperides. When 
that planet had come close enough to 
be informed of what was going on, 
both the Martian and the Earth colo¬ 
nies had been commanded to enter 
the conflict. 

It was to report on how the Ter¬ 
restrial colony was obeying orders 
that Mai and his wife had been sent 
here. So far, everything they had 
seen had indicated that the weapons 
on both sides were so primitive that 
Earth had little either to hope or to 
fear from whatever happened on 
Hesperides. 

Mai swept the battlefield with a 
scanning ray until he located a fal¬ 
len robot. He brought the robot into 
focus on a small screen, and then 
there became slowly visible some¬ 
thing they had not previously been 
able to see. On the metallic breast 
and forehead were stamped green 
circles, filled in with green and bluish 


areas. Mai cried excitedly, “The 
Earth’s insignia! They’re our own! 
Helen, we were the ones who lost 
that attack!” 

“We may be down, but we’re never 
out,” she returned. “Here we come 
again.” 

One glance at the larger screen 
was enough to show that the Earth’s 
robots were returning to the attack. 
There seemed to be just as many of 
them this time as before, so that it 
was evident that there was no lack 
of replacements, but the advance 
seemed a trifle slower and more cau¬ 
tious. It was several seconds before 
Mai noticed that about each robot 
there was an extremely faint aura of 
yellow light. 

Evidently, the Martians, having 
had such great luck with their cor¬ 
rosive cloud on the first occasion, 
counted on using the same weapon 
again with equal success. The pink 
haze swept down on the robots and 
enveloped them so that they were al¬ 
most lost from sight. But the robots 
did not fall. The aura of yellow light 
dissipated the corrosive substance, 
and the robots continued their ad¬ 
vance. The cloud drove onward, and 
was slowly lost in the distance. 

Now the rays of the heat-guns 
swept the battlefield once more, to 
be met by answering rays from the 
Martians. An occasional robot fell, 
without affecting the rest of his com¬ 
rades in the least. After a time, the 
answering rays from the Martian 
side became fewer in number, and 
more feeble in intensity. Either the 
Martians were retreating, or some of 
their guns had been put out of com¬ 
mission. 

W HEN the robots stopped ad¬ 
vancing, and settled down on 
what appeared to be a fixed position, 
Mai said, “There isn’t going to be a 
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great deal more action here. Per¬ 
haps we’d better get moving.” 

“Perhaps,” agreed Helen, and un¬ 
expectedly, they did move. The ship 
jerked suddenly to one side, and then 
began to slither slowly backward. 
Before Mai could collect his wits, a 
series of unpleasant shocks ran 
through the ship. 

Helen laughed until the tears ran 
down her face. “We’re being at¬ 
tacked by a Martian burrowing tank. 
How incredibly old-fashioned! To 
think that these people still go in 
for underground warfare!” 

“Laugh if you please, but those 
explosions aren’t very pleasant,” 
grumbled Mai. “Shall we put the 
fellow out of his misery?” 

“No, let's not take sides in the 
fighting. We’re supposed to be ob¬ 
servers only. Let’s get up in the 
air, where we can get an idea of 
everything that’s going on.” 

As the ship lifted out of the 
ground, Mai could see the robots lift 
their heads and stare after it. The 
first movement of their heat-guns 
came to a quick stop as they caught 
sight of the green and blue Earth 
insignia on its sides. Then the ship 
was up out of their range, and they 
returned to their task of digging in 
and setting up detector instruments 
that would inform them of the first 
signs of any counter-attack. 

On the ground, the Martians ap¬ 
peared to be satisfied to maintain 
their present positions. But in the 
air, they were launching an attack 
in full force. Helen was the first to 
catch sight of their distant rocket- 
ships, blasting ahead slowly at what 
seemed to be no more than five hun¬ 
dred miles an hour. 

“Bombers,” she said. “With only 
a few fighting planes. “And Mai— 
that face—” 

Mai had centered his telescope 


screen on a single plane. In the 
driver’s seat was a powerful squat 
figure. The figure’s face was red and 
horribly ugly, with two enormous 
eyes, a huge slit of a mouth, and a 
square, unpleasantly determined 
jaw. 

Helen whispered, “I don’t think 
Martians are good-looking even at 
their best. But evolution on Hes- 
perides has certainly done nothing to 
make them more beautiful.” She 
shuddered. “He can’t harm us, but 
all the same, he frightens me.” 

It required several' seconds for 
them to realize that the plane was 
heading straight for them. The 
driver had caught sight of their 
Earth insignia, and they could see 
the contortions of his face as his 
guns began spitting rays and chem¬ 
icals at the ship. He seemed to be 
puzzled at seeing them sail along un¬ 
hurt, for he swooped under them, and 
then came back to renew his attack. 
Helen asked, “Do you think that per¬ 
haps we could give him a dose of his 
own medicine—” 

Mai shook his head. “He doesn’t 
seem able to hurt us. Let’s wait. 
I’m curious to see what he’ll do.” 

The driver’s enormous eyes glowed 
as his guns emptied without doing 
them the slightest damage. Sudden¬ 
ly, he changed his tactics. Instead 
of circling to avoid a collision, he 
dived straight at them. He hit them 
full speed, almost turning them over 
before they could right themselves, 
and then the remains of his plane 
plummeted to the ground. 

“He had courage, that boy,” said 
Mai admiringly. “He figured that 
ours was a more deadly fighting ma¬ 
chine than his own, and he was will¬ 
ing to destroy himself if he could get 
us in the process.” 

“A barbarous sort of courage,” re¬ 
plied Helen. 
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They were being attacked again. 
A formation of five planes was mak¬ 
ing straight for them, and the shock 
of five explosive waves beating simul¬ 
taneously on their ship sent them 
both staggering. Mai said glumly, 
“Those fellows are beginning to be 
annoying. “I’m tempted to take your 
advice about giving them a dose of 
their own medicine.” 

A SQUADRON of defense planes 
was approaching rapidly. The 
Martian attackers gave up the space 
ship as a bad job, and turned to de¬ 
fend their own bombers. In a mo¬ 
ment, the sky was full of dogfighting 
groups, spitting and barking vicious¬ 
ly at each other. The defensive 
armor, both Mai and Helen noticed, 
seemed to be greatly inferior to the 
weapons of offense. The fights lasted 
no more than a few seconds each be¬ 
fore one or more planes broke away 
and dived for the ground. And 
wherever possible, a defeated pilot 
crashed into his victorious opponent, 
attempting to take his enemy down 
with him. 

“Our men are just as brave as 
theirs,” pointed out Mai. “And just 
as barbarous. I'm afraid you’ve no 
grounds for feeling superior, Helen.” 

The Martian bombers, their loads 
of chemicals and explosives emptied 
on Earth’s territory, had turned and 
were making for home, their fight¬ 
ing planes attempting to shield them 
in a desperate rear-guard struggle. 
Helen sighed, “Well, that’s about 
over. Don’t you think, Mai, that it’s 
about time we made for Earth head¬ 
quarters, and got in contact with our 
own leaders?” 

Mai nodded, and turned the ship 
in the opposite direction from that 
in which the bombers and their es¬ 
corts were travelling. Several Earth 
planes approached them and hovered 


about suspiciously for a few seconds 
before noticing their blue-green in¬ 
signia and leaving them alone. Then 
the noise of the fighting died away 
behind them, and they sailed on 
peacefully, the humming of their 
own motors the only thing to reach 
their ears. 

It was growing dark now as Sol 
Novus set beneath the eastern 
horizon. Twenty miles ahead of them, 
and almost four miles below, they 
could see the lights of an Earth city 
beginning to appear in the dusk. In 
the sky, the major sun was just be¬ 
coming visible as the faintest of 
stars, and the familiar constellations 
that they had last seen from Earth’s 
southern hemisphere began to spring 
dimly into view, their shape un¬ 
altered. 

They watched the city becoming 
larger before them. The buildings 
were neither exceptionally large nor 
particularly beautiful, and once again 
Mai and Helen were conscious of a 
feeling of disappointment at the low 
level which civilization on Hesperides 
seemed to have attained. Isolation 
from Earth and Mars had apparent¬ 
ly not done the colonists any good. 

Mai looked questioningly at his 
wife. “Shall we descend here, or go 
further on into our own territory?” 

“I’m in favor of going on and look¬ 
ing for something better. This hard¬ 
ly resembles a capital city, and we 
might get tied up in a lot of red tape 
with some minor officials.” 

Mai nodded. “The building in the 
center seems—” 

And then there was no building in 
the center of the town. 

The walls and the roof separated 
from each other with an apparent 
gentleness that was startling, and 
disappeared in a blaze of light. All 
over the city the squat ugly buildings 
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were disappearing in the same man¬ 
ner. Helen stared at her startled 
husband, and heard him mutter, 
“The explosion wave won’t do us any 
good. We’d better get away.” He 
pulled a lever, and the ship rocketed 
up with a speed that left the de¬ 
stroyed city in a few seconds more 
than thirty miles beneath them. Then 
he came to a stop, and almost three 
minutes later, the first noise of the 
explosions reached them, faint and 
dimly menacing, like the growl of a 
beast whose victims had escaped 
him. 

Before the noise of the last explo¬ 
sion had died away, the city was in 
darkness once more, a darkness that 
this time was complete, with no wink¬ 
ing points of light to break its sway. 
They swung down slowly to investi¬ 
gate what had happened. Mai said, 
“If there had been an air fleet drop¬ 
ping bombs from high altitudes, our 
instruments would have registered. 
And besides, the accuracy of aim 
would appear to rule that out. I 
suppose the Martians used their tun¬ 
neling tanks to mine the city.” 

W ITHOUT saying anything in 
return, Helen trembled. A 
beam of light from their ship swept 
over the devastated city and revealed 
complete death. There was not the 
slightest indication of a living human 
being, of the smallest animal, of a 
moving robot. Everything that was 
combustible seemed to have gone in 
the first explosion, so that nowhere 
was there a sign of even an inanim¬ 
ate flame. It was as if the city had 
been in ruins for ages. 

Helen said in a low voice, “Even 
on Earth at its worst, there’s never 
been anything like this. These peo¬ 
ple don’t appear to be able to build 
very well, but they can certainly kill 
and destroy. Perhaps it’s fortunate 


that they have no better weapons 
than we’ve seen them use.” 

Mai commented, “They kill at our 
orders. Don’t forget that this is 
our war, not theirs. Shall we look 
for another city?” 

Helen nodded, and their ship rose 
again and drove on. Now there came 
to them the sight of a cluster of 
lights much greater in extent than 
the one that had been destroyed. 
They were pleased to see that the 
architecture of this town was of a 
superior order. The buildings were 
larger, more graceful, of more beau¬ 
tiful material. And the city itself 
was more alive. Their instruments 
detected a steady hum that rose 
from it, the hum of innumerable hu¬ 
man voices blended into one low 
sound. 

A search beam picked them out of 
the sky as they approached, the light 
dancing meaningfully for a few sec¬ 
onds on their Earth insignia. Then 
it was shut off, and a glowing tube 
on the instrument panel indicated a 
radio beam. Mai tuned in, and a 
man’s voice spoke to them in Earth’s 
language, in words that had remained 
unchanged for a thousand centuries, 
but with the faintest indication of a 
foreign accent. 

“Calling Earth ship.” 

“Earth ship replying. We are 
special representatives sent to secure 
information on progress of war. You 
have been informed of our coming. 
We want to meet Earth Colony’s 
president.” 

A girl’s voice said, “One moment, 
please. We are making connections 
to the president.” 

It was only a few seconds later 
that the president spoke to them. 
“Will you please radio your images, 
and the images of your credentials.” 

Mai turned on the television send¬ 
er, and there was a moment’s pause 
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while the president scanned their 
credentials. Then he said, “You will 
find a landing field to the north of 
the city. An official delegation will 
meet you there. Welcome to Hes- 
perides, Mr. and Mrs. Ventner.” 

Mai turned off the television send¬ 
er, and grinned at the old-fashioned 
courtesy. The landing field turned 
out to be five times as large as was 
needed, and he noticed the admiring 
glances from the official delegation 
as they watched what seemed to 
them a skillful landing. Evidently, 
they were unaccustomed to the auto¬ 
matic landing devices that every 
Earth ship now possessed. 

T HE PRESIDENT was a tall man, 
with a very grave expression, 
and a very ugly face that Helen 
found charming. Except for his 
clothes, which had undergone count¬ 
less years of development different 
from those of Earth, and consequent¬ 
ly appeared to be several months out 
of date, he could have passed for an 
inhabitant of Earth itself. What¬ 
ever changes evolution on Hesperides 
had caused in the Martians, it had 
not done any harm to the descend¬ 
ants of Earthmen. 

Mai asked anxiously, “Will our 
ship be safe here? Just an hour or 
so ago, we saw a Martian attack— 
The president smiled. “The ship 
will be perfectly safe. We are hardly 
in the same position here as we were 
in New Carthage.” 

The official delegation was pre¬ 
sented to them. The gallant man¬ 
ners of the men pleased Helen more 
than she was willing to admit, but 
later she did whisper to Mai, “If 
these people here are barbarians, at 
least they’re charming ones.” 

He smiled back at her vaguely. He 
was listening to the president’s 
daughter describing the latest play, 


and Helen could see that he was at 
least as much interested in looking 
at the girl as in understanding what 
she was saying. Even when these 
Earth colonists were ugly, thought 
Helen, as was the president, they re¬ 
mained paradoxically handsome. And 
when their features were regular, as 
were those of his daughter—If she 
hadn’t known Mai so well she would 
have been jealous. 

Before discussing the business 
that had brought them there on such 
a long journey, they were to be 
shown the city. Mai and Helen 
watched intently as the president 
guided them through the public 
squares, pointed out the film libraries, 
described the places of amusement. 
Everything they saw seemed to be 
in perfect taste, conceived with as 
excellent judgment as anything on 
Earth itself, and carried out without 
a flaw. The ugliness of that destroyed 
city of New Carthage began to be a 
mystery. 

When they had finally beheld all 
the more important features of the 
city, it was too late to discuss the 
war. They were shown to an apart¬ 
ment of their own, with robot serv¬ 
ants to care for their every need. 
Helen said thoughtfully, “They’re 
barbarians, of course. They’re much 
behind us in science, and they’re ab¬ 
solutely ferocious in battle. But not 
all their attention has gone to learn¬ 
ing how to destroy. They’re charm¬ 
ing!” 

“That’s the sort of thing that 
would impress a woman.” 

“And the girls are beautiful. But 
I don’t suppose that sort of thing 
would impress a man.” 

“I think,” said Mai absently, “that 
it’s about time to go to sleep.” 

In the morning, they breakfasted 
with the president, without once 
touching on the subject that had 
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brought them to Hesperides. It was 
not until the breakfast dishes had 
been removed and dissolved in a cur¬ 
rent of superheated steam that their 
discussion became serious. The presi¬ 
dent said, “I must confess that al¬ 
though we are more than holding our 
own, we can not exactly claim to 
be winning the war.” 

Mai asked, “How do your forces 
compare with those of the enemy?” 

“We have a population of some two 
hundred and twenty millions against 
his two hundred forty-five. On the 
other hand, our industry is some¬ 
what better organized, and our robots 
are of slightly superior design. The 
net result is that we are about even.” 

H ELEN SAID, “I am interested, 
Mr. President, in knowing 
what the relative losses have been.” 

“Ah, the losses. They have been 
exceptionally high on both sides, 
slightly higher on the side of the 
enemy, though, I am happy to say. 
We have had only five cities de¬ 
stroyed as against his seven. We 
have practically ruined his aircraft 
and robot industries. It is true that 
we have only about ten per cent of 
our own industries left,” he added 
with a smile. “As for losses in in¬ 
struments of war, I don’t have the 
figures at hand, but I can secure 
them for you very easily. I do re¬ 
member that we have lost more than 
fifteen million robots of one kind or 
another as against the enemy’s six¬ 
teen. Over eighty per cent of ours 
were of the cheap Type C. Put al¬ 
most forty per cent of his were of 
more expensive types.” 

“I’m not referring to losses in ma¬ 
terial, Mr. President,” explained 
Helen patiently. “I’m curious to know 
what your losses are in terms of hu¬ 
man beings.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t understand.” 


“How many men, women, and chil¬ 
dren have been killed?” 

The president lifted his eyebrows. 
“Why, none, of course.” 

Mai interrupted. “We’re not jok¬ 
ing, Mr. President. We’d like to know 
what your casualties are.” 

The president stared at them. 
“Good Lord, do you mean to tell me 
that in your wars, people actually get 
killed?” 

“I thought,” replied Helen weakly, 
“that was one of the purposes of a 
war.” 

“Not at all. A war'is fought to 
determine which of two groups is the 
stronger. Modern science being what 
it is, strength is determined mainly 
by the reserves of men and mat¬ 
erials. We test our men by their 
ability to produce materials, and we 
test the materials by their behavior 
in actual fighting. As we have ro¬ 
bots to operate our weapons for us, 
there is no need whatever to kill 
human beings. We fight until one 
side is clearly on the point of ex¬ 
hausting its materials, and victory 
appears certain for the other. We 
then arrange peace.” 

“And there are never any casual¬ 
ties ?” 

“It’s bad enough to waste so many 
million dollars’ worth of robots and 
valuable machines. It would be in¬ 
excusable to waste human lives.” 

Mai said, “We saw a city de¬ 
stroyed.” 

“New Carthage. A city without 
life. All the cities in the battle zone 
are operated purely by robots for the 
manufacture of war materials. Their 
destruction never harms any one.” 

Helen objected, “But you have hu¬ 
man aviators.” 

The president smiled. “You must 
have seen the Martian robot flyers. 
They were designed by a man with 
a sense of humor, and at a distance 
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seem fairly human. But they are 
completely inanimate affairs.” 

T HERE was an embarrassed 
silence. Neither Mai nor Helen 
could meet the president’s eye. Mai 
said finally, “I need hardly tell you, 
Mr. President, how pleased we are 
that you have suffered no casualties. 
But I feel that our generals back 
home will hardly be satisfied. They 
will be under the impression that you 
are not putting forth your best ef¬ 
forts.” 

The president returned heatedly, 
“This war has already dislocated our 
entire economic life. If you feel—” 
Mai shook his head. “You mis¬ 
understand me, Mr. President. What 
I have given you is not my persona! 
opinion, but the opinion my superiors 
will undoubtedly express. I am afraid 
you will have a difficult time convinc¬ 
ing them they are wrong.” 

The president demanded, “Am I to 
have my people slaughtered merely 
to satisfy them that I am in 
earnest ?” 

Helen started. “What an excel¬ 
lent idea!" 

They turned to look at her. She 
went on rapidly, “Why not lay out 
special cemeteries? You can have 
several million tombstones inscribed 
with the names of both Earth men 


and Martians. Of course there need 
be no bodies under the tombstones, 
but our superiors will never know 
that. The tombstones alone will be 
enough to satisfy them.” 

Both men burst out laughing. 
Helen flushed. “If you don’t think 
the idea is a good one, I’d like to 
hear of something better!” 

The president said soothingly, “It’s 
an excellent idea. Only—” Then he 
looked at Mai again, and they burst 
once more into laughter. This time 
Helen joined them. 

They left Hesperides a week later. 
The Martians had been informed of 
the necessity of constructing ceme¬ 
teries, and a short truce had been 
declared for the purpose. As Mai 
and Helen took off from the airport 
at which they had landed, they 
looked back longingly. The beauti¬ 
ful city was shrinking away below 
them, and far off, the green fields 
that covered so large a portion of 
the planet were becoming visible 
again. The scene was so breath-tak¬ 
ing in its beauty, that for a long mo¬ 
ment they remained silent, looking 
down. Helen murmured, “What 
charming people!” 

“Yes, but a war in which no one 
is killed—” Mai smiled. “What bar¬ 
barians!” 
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SCIENCE FICTION CLASSICS 

an article by 

WILFRED OWEN MORLEY 


S CIENCE fiction enthusiasts 
are always bringing up the 
subject of classic imaginative 
literature, speaking either of stories 
already accepted by the literary 
world as classical, such as Edgar 
Allan Poe’s “Unparallelled Adven¬ 
ture of Hans Pfaal,” H. G. Wells’ 
“War of the Worlds,” etc., or of tales 
long accepted by fans themselves as 
classical. A third group would be 
items published within the last five 
years which, to the minds of readers, 
will be regarded as classics in decades 
to come. 

There is no doubt but that the fan 
feels very strongly about these mat¬ 
ters. Any story which moved him 
deeply, opened up new vistas to him, 
is one which he feels should be classi¬ 
cal, so to be regarded by readers of 
the future. 

But science fiction, in this one re¬ 
gard, does not differ from any other 
type of literature. Here, as in other 
types, one finds many items which, it 
was thought, would be remembered 
for decades, yet which have been lost 
in forgetfulness within the brief span 
of five years. 

What, then, is the test for a clas¬ 
sic of science fiction? 

It is not the accuracy of the scien¬ 
tific stories underlying the item, for 
many stories which are now regarded 
as classical literature are quite un¬ 
sound in that regard; it is not the 
matter of prophecy, a case of the 
story being classical until the marvels 
it predicted become fact, for many 
of Jules Verne’s best tales, based 
upon marvels which are now com¬ 
monplace, are still regarded by the 


literati as fine reading. It is not 
characterization, alone, for many 
finely-characterized stories have been 
almost entirely forgotten. 

To find the answer, we must look 
to the field of literature outside the 
realm of science fiction. And once 
we do this, the answer is not diffi¬ 
cult. Simply ask yourselves: what 
type of writing has survived through 
the ages? Exclude from-this cate¬ 
gory all those items of “classic” fame 
which were stuffed down your throat 
during school days, which you pri¬ 
vately and frankly thought to be epit¬ 
omes of utter boredom. But, some¬ 
where in your reading, you must have 
found stories written in past cen¬ 
turies which meant a great deal to 
you, which, perhaps surprised you 
because you didn’t expect to find 
them thus. You read them, per¬ 
haps, because you felt that you 
ought to read some classic work and 
either you picked these out at ran¬ 
dom, or friends tipped you off that 
these bits were not too hard to digest. 

Think carefully. For probably the 
outstanding feature was your think¬ 
ing at one time or another, as you 
read the item in question: “This per¬ 
son had a remarkably modern out¬ 
look.” And that is your answer. 

And if, in the 21st, 22d, and 23d 
century, any of the science fiction 
stories you read today will be read 
with interest and enthusiasm then, it 
will be because the readers of that 
distant future think, as they peruse 
the stories in question: “This person 
had a remarkably modem viewpoint. 
Why, I can’t believe that he really 
lived in those horrible days of the 
20th Century.” 



THE SHADOWLESS WORLD 
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1 They could see that world plainly, yet all the instruments indicated it wasn't there. 
They went out into space on a madcap adventure, landed on the strange green star, 
as it was called. And there they found the mystery was just beginning to unravel. 
An unusual story. 


I WAS exposing a batch of neg¬ 
atives, which I swore would be 
the last if there were no better 
, results, when Steve Manning blew in. 

I said, “Hello,” and thought, “Here 
is where I forget that damned green 
16 


nuisance for awhile.” But Steve was 
otherwise inclined. 

“What have you learned about the 
Green Nova?” he shot at me. 

“You’re ninety-seven requests 
late,” I snarled, waving a packet of 
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telegrams in his face, “and the an¬ 
swer is still nothing!” 

“But—” 

I dragged him to the eyepiece of 
our smaller telescope, a 20-inch re¬ 
fractor. He peered intently through 
it for a moment, then stared upward 
into the summer night through the 
dome slide. 

“Did you take the objective off the 
tube?” he asked. “The telescope 
doesn’t make any difference.” 

“Don’t ask me why,” I whined. 
“Ask the perverse fate that sent that 
green thing our way. The rays from 
the star aren’t refracted by glass. 
They breeze right through a photo¬ 
plate. And just try to get a spec¬ 
trum off the things —there isn’t 
any!” 

“Amazing. Nice object for study. 
But how about triangulation? How 
about gravitational influence?” 

“Triangulation!” I screamed. “The 
thing is crazy, I tell you. We can’t 
observe it with instruments. And 
there isn’t any gravitational influ¬ 
ence. The astronomers are the only 
thing it disturbs.” 

“As bad as that?” mused Steve. 
“Strange, but I expected something 
like that.” 

T HAT SOUNDED funny, coming 
from Steve Manning. An old pu¬ 
pil of mine, a brilliant young fellow. 
Aside from that, unfortunately, the 
heir to a couple of million dollars and 
lazy as the devil. Content to waste 
his time in night clubs instead of us¬ 
ing a little of his coin and brain for 
the good of science. 

“Why this sudden interest in as¬ 
tronomy ?” I asked him. “You haven’t 
looked at a science book since you 
gypped the U out of a diploma.” 

“That’s what’s worrying me. I 
don’t know. It started a couple of 
months ago, just before the Green 


Nova was discovered. I tell you, I 
knew it was coming before the as¬ 
tronomers did!” 

“Chronic hangover,” I diagnosed 
brutally. 

“No. I’ve been hanging around the 
library, reading. The other day I 
found myself plodding through Har- 
greave’s 900 - page astrophysical 
treatise and it seemed elementary. 
Absurd in spots. How-” 

“Not surprising,” I said, a warm 
glow flooding my being. “Hargreave 
is a quack, a charlatan. He has a 
reputation but he knows nothing.” 

How could I, an astronomer, thus 
denounce a world-famous physicist? 
Well, we’d been fellow professors in 
the same university and—but that’s 
another story. Steve waved aside my 
opinions on the matter and went on. 

“I’ve put a lot of money into a lab¬ 
oratory. I’m building a machine of 
some sort, pretty complicated ma¬ 
chine. But sometimes I don't know 
what it is!” 

“You think it has something to do 
with the Green Star?” 

“I think the Green Star has some 
bearing on the things I’ve been do¬ 
ing. If you find out anything about 
it, let me know.” 

After Steve had gone, I stared 
moodily at the object of our troubles. 
It was a magnificent thing. If I 
hadn’t been an astronomer, maddened 
by its mystery, I’d have thought it 
beautiful. In star sector 2, sand¬ 
wiched between Andromeda and Cas¬ 
siopeia, it overshadowed all the other 
stars. For six weeks it had blazed 
across the heavens, thumbing its 
nose at our instruments. That move¬ 
ment, proving that it was within 
planetary distance, was the only 
thing we could find out about it. 

A T THE first opportunity I drove 
out to Steve’s place. 
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His country estate had changed. 
The ancestors would have turned 
over in their graves if they’d seen the 
big workshop in the middle of the 
lawn and the heavy trucks that trun¬ 
dled ruthlessly over the green. 

A worried-looking butler took me 
to Steve, who was hunched over a 
desk. He nodded briefly to me but 
didn’t say anything. I looked over 
his shoulder and was astounded. The 
stuff he was writing didn’t make 
sense. It was mathematics of a sort, 
but we hadn’t taught him anything 
like that in school. Some of the sym¬ 
bols were new to me. 

When Steve finally spoke his voice 
sounded tired. 

“Well, Prof. How’s the Green Star 
behaving?” 

“It isn’t. But what’s come over 
you? What’s all this stuff on your 
lawn? You started a shop?” 

“One at a time, please,” he smiled. 
“No, I'm not going into business. I’m 
building a—a ship, of sorts. A ve¬ 
hicle to navigate space. I’m going to 
the Green Star.” 

“You—space ship—you’re mad!” 

“No. The ship’s almost finished. 
Tonight or tomorrow I’m leaving.” 

“When did you start working on 
this—uh—ship of yours? Don’t tell 
me you’ve been carrying on secret 
experiments while pretending to be a 
playboy!” 

“Not till a couple of months ago. 
Since then I’ve had ideas. I’ve spent 
a lot of money.” 

“But why go to the Green Star?” 
I asked. “Why not to Mars or Venus 
or—something sensible ?” 

“I’m building the ship for the sole 
purpose of going to the Green Star. 
Why should I go to the planets?” 

What a question! So senseless, 
naive, but reasonable. What did it 
imply? My job at the observatory 


would have to wait until 1 found out. 
I stayed. 

During the afternoon Steve man¬ 
aged to leave his screwy mathematics 
long’enough to show me his ship. In 
thirty feet of sleek, streamlined pro¬ 
jectile were compartments, beds, 
room and supplies for several people. 
A couple of intelligent looking tech¬ 
nicians were adding finishing touches 
to the polished hull. 

I got a look at some of the machin¬ 
ery and couldn’t make coil or con¬ 
denser out of it, except that it was 
gloriously compact in design. If this 
thing would do what Steve claimed, 
it wasn’t an invention. It was a mir¬ 
acle. 

“You designed and built this thing 
inside of two months ?” I cried. “Im¬ 
possible.” 

“But true. I hired the best work¬ 
men money could buy. They’ve done 
a good job, even if they did think I 
was crazy.” 

I told him then and there that I 
wasn’t going to leave until I’d seen 
that ship work. Steve didn’t mind 
my staying, but after supper he sank 
back to his weird calculations and I 
couldn’t pry him loose. 

Developments came. Steve sud¬ 
denly threw away his pencil and lis¬ 
tened intently. I couldn’t hear any¬ 
thing, but Steve said, “Oh, oh,” and 
bounded through the door like a shot. 

. I ran after him. 

Outside he made directly for the 
space ship hangar. I could see him 
jerking something from his pocket, a 
metal object that glinted in the 
bright moonlight. A gun! 

In the shadows along the hangar 
wall a stooped, white-haired figure 
was skulking. 

Without slacking his pace Steve 
threw three shots at the intruder, 
who dodged into the doorway. A light 
flashed from the shadows; s. hissing 
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pencil of white stabbed at us. By the 
glare at its source I could see the 
white-haired man holding some sort 
of gadget in his hand, like a flash¬ 
light. 

But it wasn’t a flashlight. The 
beam that missed Steve by inches 
was hot, incredibly hot. Where it 
struck the building behind us, the 
vines burst into flame. 

Steve dodged into the dark shadow 
of a truck. I stooped down beside him 
as the burning ray swung in my di¬ 
rection. The upholstery in the cab 
was instantly afire. 

TEVE HAD thrown away his gun 
and was sitting stolid-faced on 
the running board. Suddenly the ray 
disappeared, but the truck went on 
burning. Rivulets of flame were 
creeping up the side of Steve’s house 
and I could see the butler running 
about. But Steve paid no attention. 

He got up and walked around the 
front of the truck without saying a 
word. I picked up enough courage to 
peer over the hood. 

No words were being spoken, but 
Steve and the white-haired man stood 
facing each other at the hangar door. 
The stranger pocketed his heat gun 
and led Steve into the dark interior. 

“Hey!” I yelled. 

No answer. I sacrificed a bit of 
my dignity, but that didn’t help ei¬ 
ther. All I had left to do was to 
follow them. 

The door of the space ship was 
open. I ducked in, and found them 
both in the control room. I opened 
my jaw, and it froze open when I rec¬ 
ognized the white-haired stranger. 

“Hargreave!” I croaked. 

Hargreave! The man who had 
called my paper on absorption spectra 
a hoax, and whom I had called a cad. 
. . . But that, again, was another 
story. Certainly Hargreave was the 


last man I’d have expected or wanted 
to see. 

I thought I saw a light of recogni¬ 
tion in his eyes for a moment but it 
was gone in an instant. 

“Go,” he said in a toneless voice, 
then turned with Steve to contem¬ 
plation of the control board. 

“Poppy!” cried a feminine voice 
behind me. “How could you be so 
rude?” 

I wheeled, and scarcely recognized 
Hargreave’s daughter. Three years 
had done a wonderful job of improve¬ 
ment. All that was left that I knew 
was the “poppy.” 

“Terry!” said Hargreave severely. 
“I told you not to follow me.” 

“I had to. You’ve been acting so— 
so—” 

The floor picked that moment to 
lurch sickeningly under our feet. Ter¬ 
ry Hargreave screamed and spun into 
one of the upholstered chairs. There 
was a far-away crash. A weight 
pushed me back into a seat so hard 
my withered old lungs had to gasp 
for breath. 

“You’ve started the ship!” I yelled 
at Steve, who was at the controls. 

“I have.” 

“Let us out of this thing!” cried 
the girl. “I’ll call the police, I’ll—” 

“I’m afraid you can’t call the po¬ 
lice, Terry,” Hargreave said. “You 
see, we’re on a ship and it’s moving. 
You shouldn’t have come.” 

She subsided, but the glance she 
gave Steve would have withered an 
onion. And already the viewports 
disclosed stars brighter than any¬ 
where on earth. We were in airless 
space! 

It was kidnapping, of course, pure 
and simple; but after the first ex¬ 
citement it wasn’t so bad. Steve set 
the nose of the ship for the Green 
Star and from there he would not 
budge it. Hargreave, too, was dead 
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set on going. Terry was glad enough 
to be with her worthless father, and 
I—well, what astronomer wouldn’t 
jump at a free ride like that? The 
ship could accommodate us all. 

It didn’t take as many days as I’d 
thought. I don’t know what Steve 
had put in those motors, but they 
certainly did their stuff. 

rW^HE GREEN NOVA wasn’t a big 
hunk of matter, probably not as 
big as the Earth. The thing most 
noticeable from a few thousand miles 
was that it had no shadow side. That 
meant that it didn’t shine by reflect¬ 
ed light. Its glow was a queer uniform 
phosphorescence, bright but not 
blinding. 

We were hurtling toward it at ter¬ 
rific speed, but decelerating. Down, 
down toward a landscape, and then a 
landing without a jar. I was dazed. 
It wasn’t natural. A ship of such 
perfection that it had brought us eas¬ 
ily across millions of space—to what? 

The ship rested atop a grassy knoll 
at the edge of a forest of giant tree 
ferns. The ferns swayed and the 
grass rippled gently in an unseen 
wind. To one side reared the slim 
towers of a fantastic city, a compact 
cluster of spike-like buildings with 
spidery connecting arches and aerial 
roadways,. 

I couldn’t see all of these through 
the ports, but I knew they were there. 
I can’t describe even now that feeling 
of perception that didn’t have any¬ 
thing to do with the sense of sight. 

“Why, it’s a city!’’ Terry Har- 
greave was saying in hushed amaze¬ 
ment. “A fairy city with people— 
strange people.” 

strode over to a quartz port and 
found it was all there. It was real; 
that strange sixth sense hadn’t 
fooled us. But there was no color in 
(the landscape, or only one color. Sky, 
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earth, grass, city—all were soft, 
soothing green and there were no 
shadows. 

Steve had got up from the control 
seat and was passing his fingers 
through his black, curly hair. 

“Prof—Miss Hargreave—I’m 
ry, I—” 

“A fine time to apologize,” snapped 
Terry. “After you’ve—” 

“Don’t him,” said Hargreave 

in a tired "Voice. “I’m as much to 
blame. Terry, I wish you hadn’t got 
into this.” 

I was too interested in the city. 
There were things moving on those 
roadways, things that were some¬ 
what like human beings but vastly 
different just the same. They walked 
on two legs and had two arms, but 
even my new sense of perception 
couldn’t make out any more at that 
distance. 

The jungle was nearer. The tree 
ferns were hundreds of feet high, 
their huge, leathery fronds silhouet¬ 
ted against the green sky. They cast 
no shadows. Even in the midst of 
the fern forest that strange illumina¬ 
tion prevailed and the feeble, distant 
sun shone through, not on the leaves. 
Things lived in the forest too. 
sensed them glaring at us, huge, 
leather-winged reptile things, and 
other kinds that crawled on the mat¬ 
ted floor. 

“Steve, for God’s sake, what is thig 
g^lace?” I asked in a half-whisper. 

^Sorry, p ro f, j seem to have come 
$este for some reason. I’m trying to 
^remember now.” 

I refused to be amazed. I just said 
it over to myself in my head. Steve 
had brought us all to this God-for¬ 
saken place. How he was trying to 
remember why. 

“Didn’t you show me some sort of 
air-suits in a locker somewhere?” I 
(Continued On Page 102) 
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(Continued From Page 101) 

asked to change the subject. “I’d 
like to go out but don’t know how the 
air is.” 

“There isn’t any air.” 

“No air! You’re crazy. How—” 

I gave it up and followed his point¬ 
ing finger to the suits. There were 
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one of the suits. It didn’t enhance 
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Steve, the cold saturnine genius 
10 had suddenly become human. I 
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the whole trip. 
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around. Steve had been right: there 
wasn’t any air, or very little of it. 
And still the knee-deep grass rippled 
in a breeze! 

The first thing I saw was Har- 
greave, grinning triumphantly, com¬ 
ing to help me up. I ignored him 
and looked toward the forest, where 
I could still sense the things lurking. 
I thought I heard a screech as the 
huge batlike thing in the nearest tree 
flapped its wings, but it must have 
been imagination. There wasn’t any 
air to carry sound. 

The others were all looking at the 
city. I pushed my helmet against 
Steve. That way we could talk, even 
in a vacuum. 

“You notice the grass and every¬ 
thing seem to glow,” I said. 

“I'm beginning to remember why,” 
Steve said. “But let’s go. I think 
we’re wanted in the city.” 

Hargreave and his daughter were 
already striding toward the tall tow¬ 
ers. I followed Steve. I seemed 
somehow weightless. Walking was 
very much like floating in a dream 
toward a dream city. 

T HE PEOPLE in the city were 
short and stocky and scaly- 
skinned. They had big heads with 
delicate features and the most som¬ 
ber expressions I have ever seen. 
There weren’t many of them walking 
around and they were hard to see be¬ 
cause they were exactly the same 
shade of green as everything else. 

One of the beings approached and 
stood before us. Steve and Hargreave 
appeared to be listening, and when I 
tried I could hear it too. 

“You are wanted in the council 
chamber,” it seemed to be saying in 
flawless English. “Follow me.” 

We followed, through cavern-like 
streets bristling with strange archi- 
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tecture. The “council chamber” 
turned out to be in a building about a 
mile high, and I’d have sworn it was 
all one room. That room was vaster 
than space, rising all around us in 
green-tiered majesty that was as 
symmetrical and beautiful as the city 
itself. 

There were people in those tiers. 
I won’t try to tell you how many peo¬ 
ple there were. I couldn’t count them. 
Row on row, tier on tier of green- 
scaled faces in rapt attention. 

And we were the center of that 
attention. We were on the central 
stage of that vast auditorium. We 
four, the being that had brought us 
here, another like him, and ten sober, 
withered creatures that sat about a 
great round table. 

It was no longer quiet. There was 
a murmur of thought, a pulse-beat 
from that great throng. It was sol¬ 
id, solid as the planet. 

One of the oldsters at the round 
table rose as if to speak. 

“We are assembled for the trial of 
Zeymo and Jovar,” pealed its sten¬ 
torian thought, “the two renegades 
who have returned from the planet 
known as Earth. Let Zeymo speak.” 

The one who had brought us to 
the chamber now faced the assem¬ 
blage. 

“People of Od,” it said, “we two 
who have just returned from the un¬ 
just exile bring you a great plan. But 
first I must explain how we have re¬ 
turned. 

“Long ago the council decreed us 
undesirable, and projected us across 
a segment of space to a solid world. 
Only a mind force comparable to it¬ 
self, the council said, could bring us 
i back across the mind-destroying 
[ nothingness. 

i “By our own ingenuity, Jovar and 
I have returned. 
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“There was on our world of exile 
a crude beginning of protoplasmic 
life. It was already beginning to 
think, to reason. By stimulating cer¬ 
tain individuals, by suggesting inven¬ 
tions, we were able to advance the 
physical science of this world enough 
to permit building a space machine. 
A physical machine to accomplish 
what the council thought we could 
not do. For with this machine we 
could transport physical substance 
through space, living creatures with 
material brains to hold our minds in¬ 
tact. . 

S TEVE WAS shaking me. 

“I know what it’s all about 
now. Prof,” he was yelling. “These 
two birds have been on earth a long 
time. They’ve been working night 
and day on humanity to keep 
p, so they could 


“You mean they’re responsi 
for—” 

“Everything! The mean-looki 
fellow they called Jovar was res] 
sible for Alexander, Caesar, Nap 
eon, Hitler—and Hargreave! All 
them. He’s been the driving force 
behind a lot of trouble—just to keep 
the world stirred up, you see.” 

“And the other one?” 

“Zeymo? Oh, he’s a little better. 
He was once Aritosthenes, the Greek 
who measured the exact size of the 
Earth eighteen hundred years too 
soon. He caused the Renaissance by 
dishing out a few new ideas when the 
world was ready for them. He had 
me build the space ship for him be¬ 
cause I had a lot of coin and was in 
a position to do it quickly. Jovar 
got wise too late and tried it with 
Hargreave. It was no go, so Jovar 
decided to sponge on Zeymo. They 
had a little argument, you remember. 
But it was settled.” 

(Continued On Page 106) 
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(Continued From Page 105) 

“How is it done? We didn’t see 
any of these things on Earth or in 
the ship. How—” 

‘Don’t you see? They don’t really 
exist. They’re just minds; they 
aren’t physical. In outer space they’d 
just expand into infinity and vanish. 
They can’t exist anywhere except on 
a good-sized planet and—here.” 

There was a sudden surge in the 
throb of thought beating down on us. 
Excitement was rising in the huge 
chamber. Excitement that was tan¬ 
gible, visible as the beings them¬ 
selves. 

“Listen, people of Od,” the with¬ 
ered councilman implored. “You know 
why these two were exiled: to re¬ 
move their fundamental disturbing 
influence from the Common Thought. 
To exist, we must think alike. These 
two do not wish to think alike! They 
were exiled to prevent the destruc¬ 
tion of our world!” 

This time I shook Steve. 

“How could two radicals destroy 
their world?” 

“It’s hard to believe,” Steve said, 
“but this world has already been de¬ 
stroyed. I can’t imagine how long 
ago it must have happened. But 
something Cosmic blew the world of 
Od clear out of space sometime in the 
last billion or so years.” 

“What are you talking about? 
We’re—” 

“On a ghost world. A world that 
once existed, but no longer. 

“Whatever destroyed the planet, 
the people knew about it before it 
came. They couldn’t do anything 
about it, so they all gathered in this 
room and just waited. 

“They thought. They thought if 
they could fix the image of this plan¬ 
et in their minds strongly enough, 
they could save it. Could save the 
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pattern, even when the actual phys¬ 
ical substance vanished.” 

“But why? Why?” 

“Self preservation. Their united 
wills weren’t strong enough to actual¬ 
ly create matter, but they came pret¬ 
ty close. They stay here, these dis¬ 
embodied spirits, because they’re all 
thinking of the same thing. Even 
solid beings like us can walk here and 
see things. We can see them, see the 
whole damned planet because they 
think of it.” 

“Must be powerful minds. But 
what do they hope to gain?” 

“They think if they hold the pat¬ 
tern, the Image long enough, some 
day matter will reform and they’ll be 
real again. The council fed them 
that.” 

“I see why a couple of radicals like 
Zeymo and Jovar wouldn’t be want¬ 
ed,” I said. “Why, in that set-up, 
bring up a few wild disturbing ideas 
and the whole scheme would go ke- 
flung.” 

AS IF to prove my words, the 
thought-pulse of the mighty as¬ 
semblage rose in a crescendo. They 
were cheering the councilman. Even 
that was bad. If they cheered too 
much, and took their minds off the 
Image .... 

“My plan,” Zeymo was saying to 
a hostile audience, “is this. I sug¬ 
gest we merge our world with the 
solid planet Earth. Yes, abandon 
the Image! 1 have lived on a solid 
world. It is far more—” 

They didn’t let him finish. The 
oldsters at the round table were up 
on their feet in an instant. The whole 
assemblage was on its feet. The 
thought-pulse rose to an unbearable 
pitch—and suddenly it was no longer 
rhythmic. The vast hall was one 
great discord. 
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I stared in horror. The mile-high 
ceiling was hidden in a green haze. 
It wavered. It all seemed suddenly 
uncertain, the great hall, the people. 
They were no longer there. I was 
drowning in a sea of jumbled thought 
that no longer had any meaning. . . . 

It must have been my imagination. 
The hall was there, and the council. 
Zeymo had the floor. 

“My plan is better,” he insisted. 
“I have brought several of the solid 
creatures from Earth to let you know 
for yourself the comfort of inhabit¬ 
ing them. On Earth I learned a new 
concept—pleasure!” 

The temper of the crowd was un¬ 
certain. It had not been treated to 
anything new or radical for millennia. 
It couldn’t take it. I could feel un¬ 
certainty under my feet; what made 
it worse was that Zeymo was con¬ 
vincing some of them. Already the 
Image was wavering. 

I tried to close my eyes to the tu¬ 
mult, tried to look at my companions. 
Steve had his arm around Terry Har- 
greave, and I hoped it was only for 
the sake of communication. Steve 
and a Hargreave. I didn’t like it. 

Hargreave himself looked incompe¬ 
tent, scared. That made me feel bet¬ 
ter. 

Suddenly Steve grabbed my arm. 

“Let’s get back to the ship!” he 
yelled across the contact. 

I knew why we had to. I started 
pushing Hargreave down an aisle. 
Steve and the girl were ahead of us. 
The beings in the seats paid no atten¬ 
tion ; their attention was rapt on Zey¬ 
mo and the council. 

All the while I could hear Zeymo 
still arguing, and the crowd still hos¬ 
tile, and the council trying desperate¬ 
ly to bring the mob back to a united 
front. I could see now why it had 
to be united, why there could be no 
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dissension. The whole quasi - solid 
planet depended on the strength of 
thought, of unified will. If it was 
weakened by argument . . . where 
would we be? 

I thought we’d be free to think 
outside the chamber, but those puls¬ 
ing waves of thought kept beating us 
with mental hammer-blows. 

“I hope the council lasts out till we 
reach the ship,” panted Steve, run¬ 
ning beside me. 

“If they don’t?” 

“Don’t think about it. Damn Jovar 
and Zeymo! Why did they have to 
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wreck such a beautiful plan?” 

T HE CITY around us was crum¬ 
bling. The magnificent buildings 
were dissolving, not into dust but 
into a green haze that added strength 
to the maddening pulse. The spidery 
archways, vanishing like webs before 
a flame. Masterpieces of alien archi¬ 
tecture turning into green mist. 

Once the council made a supreme 
effort to bring order. The city was 
back, but queer and grotesque, with¬ 
out its former symmetry. 

“Forget the city,” Steve said. 
“Think about the planet, the ground 
we’re running on. And think hard!” 

I tried, but all I could think of was 
its unreality. That must have made 
it worse. 

Far on a knoll ahead was our ship. 
The grass was going. The forest was 
gone; it must have been among the 
first things to go. Those tree-ferns, 
those winged creatures. They hadn’t 
really been there, of course—only on 
the world that had been destroyed. 

The ground seemed to be rolling 
gently like a giant monster breathing 
its last. It was swirling, enveloping 
us. . . . 

I ran with the speed of madness. 
Steve was far ahead, almost to the 
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ship, and so was the girl. Hargreave 
was dropping back, his face livid un¬ 
der the helmet. 

I concentrated on outrunning Har¬ 
greave. That way I got a few more 
inches of speed. 

As from a distance I could hear the 
voice of Zeymo, still urging, “There 
is yet time, people of Od. The Image 
is doomed. Our only chance is to 
concentrate on my plan, to keep our 
minds intact until we reach Earth.” 

It was a bad line of argument. 
Even the council went to pieces. 
Without its coordinating influence 
the whole structure became just a 
mass of individuals. Disembodied 
spirits, suddenly boundless. . . . 

I was yards from the ship when 
suddenly there was nothing. I was 
sinking through endless green mist 
that vanished and swirled like a va¬ 
por, leaving nothing. 

Nothing. 

Only space and the stars and a tiny 
blinding sun. All around, the black, 
unutterable gulf of infinity. No more 
trace of the world of Od. 

I floated helplessly, weightlessly, 
my heart doing flip-flops. I could 
move my arms and legs but they took 
me nowhere. 

Something was clinging to my 
boot. It was Hargreave, holding on 
like a drowning man. In his eyes 
was the fear of infinity, the same 
fear he must have seen in mine. 

Hargreave! He was solid, real. 
Something I could feel, in this awful 
abyss of nothingness. I grabbed him 
and held on, closing my eyes, and 
thanked God for him. 

For an eternity we floated there in 
each other’s arms. I loved Hargreave. 
Once I had called him a cad; now he 
was all I had left of the universe. 

Then Steve’s ship moved toward us. 
















The Shadowless World 


S TEVE AND Terry had reached 
the ship on their momentum 
alone. 

“You can fly the ship now,” I 
pointed out to Steve as I was climb¬ 
ing out of the space-suit. 

“Sure, Prof. I remember a lot of 
things now.” 

I looked at Hargreave. He looked 
at me. He wasn’t such a bad guy to 
have around, and maybe I had been 
wrong. We looked into each other’s 
eyes and clasped hands. 

I noticed Steve had his arm around 
Terry Hargreave’s waist. I didn’t 
mind now. He winked at her. 

“Don’t forget, I’m going to have 
you arrested when we get back to 
Earth,” she teased. 

“I didn’t have a thing to do with 
it,” Steve laughed. “But don’t hold 
it against Zeymo. He was a good old 
guy, for a ghost.” 

“Are you sure he’s gone?” 

“Sure. They’re all gone—wherever 
they should have gone a million years 
ago. They couldn’t exist without the 
Image." 

“Except by taking over some solid 
living body,” I pointed out. 

“There aren’t any within millions 
of miles.” 

“Except us,” said Hargreave. 

I looked at him, startled. He didn’t 
look inhabited, but tired and happy. 
I was free, too; I knew none of them 
had taken me over. Too bad. With 
a mind like Zeymo to feed me a few 
ideas, I might have gone places. 

The ship lurched suddenly under 
our feet. We were heading back to¬ 
ward Earth. Steve was at the con¬ 
trols, his hands playing smoothly 
over the buttons. 

Too smoothly! 

I knew the answer then. The world 
of Od had one survivor. Zeymo was 
going back with us. 




IS EPILEPSY INHERITED? 
WHAT CAUSES IT? 


A booklet containing the opinions of famous 
doctors on this interesting subject will be sent 
FREE, while they last, to any reader writing 
to the Educational Division, 535 Fifth Avenue, 
Dept. DB-5, New York, N. Y. 



MEN MAKE 75% 

Buy and sell Drugs, Sundries, Blades, Shaving 
Cream, Personal Needs, etc., through our 
mail order dept. Everything mailed postpaid. 
Send for FREE catalog. 25c brings samples. 
A.TEX NOVELTY CO., Dept. WL-14, Box 353, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 


GET ACQUAINTED CLUB 

It you want a “wife," "husband," or "sweetheart," tell 
us your age, description of your "ideal," and by re¬ 
turn mail you will receive sealed particulars of one 
of the oldest, most modern Clubs, in America, repre¬ 
senting many wealthy educated members. 

R. E. SIMPSON Box 1351 Denver. Colo. 

U. S. A. 
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don’t Worry about 

Rupture 


• Why put up with days ... months .'. . YEARS of dis- 
comfort, worry and fear? Learn now about this perfected 
invention for all forms of reducible rupture. Surely you 
keenly desire—you eagerly CRAVE to enjoy life’s normal 
activities and pleasures once again. To work ... to play 
... to live ... to love . . . with the haunting Fear of 
Rupture banished from your thoughts! Literally thousands 
of rupture sufferers have entered this Kingdom of Paradise 
Regained. Why not you? Some wise man said, “Nothing 
is impossible in this world”—and it is true, for where others 
fail is where we have had our greatest success in many cases! 
Even doctors—thousands of them—have ordered for them* 
selves and their patients. Unless your case is absolutely 
hopeless, do not despair. The coupon below brings our 
Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Sup¬ 
port Gives Nature a Chance 
to CLOSE the OPENING 

Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention 
that permits Nature to close the opening—that holds the rup¬ 
ture securely but gently, day and night, at work and at play! 
Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for re¬ 
sults beyond the expectation of the writers. What is this 
invention—How does it work? Will it help me? Get the 
complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion Appliance—send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap—Sanitary—Comfortable 

Rich or poor—ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, 
LOW-PRICED rupture invention! But look out for imita¬ 
tions and counterfeits. The Genuine Brooks Air-Cushion 

Trass is never sold in stores or by agents. Your'Brooks is made up, after 
your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy direct at the 
low “maker-to-user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, lightweight, 
inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the ~ ~ 
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'PROOF!'' 

Read These Reports on Reducible 
Rupture Cases. 

(In our filet at Marshall, Michigan, tee 
have over. 33 000 grateful letters which 
have come to us entirely unsolicited and 
without any tort of payment.} 

Likes Brooks Best - 

"1 bought one of yout Rupture Appliance, 
in 1933, wore It day and night for one year 
and laid it aside last December. The rup¬ 
ture hasn’t bothered me since. I used sev¬ 
eral others without success until I got s 
Brooks."—J. B. McCarter, Route 2, Box 
104, Oregon City, Ore. 

“Runs and Plays" 

“My son has not wotn the Appliance for 
over a year. He wore one for ten years and 
1 am very grateful now to think he has laid 
it aside. He is twelve years «‘ ’ 
plays hard like all boys and i 
eredal ’ “ " 
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k. ered about the rupture.’’—Mrs.M.George. , 
V. Route 1. Box 103, Cumberland. Md. Jr 

SENT ON TRIAL! Mail This Coupon NOW 

I BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

I 421-4 State St.. Marshall. Mich. 

! Without obligation, please send your FRE 
• Book on Rupture, Proof of Results, and 
{ TRIAL OFFER—all' ” ’ 


_. . don’t order a Brooks now—FIRST get the complete 

revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture Invention. 
TIIKN decide whether you want the comfort—the freedom from 
fear and worry—the security—the same amazing results thou¬ 
sands of men. women and children have reported. They found 
our invention the answer to their prayersl Why can’t vou? 
And you risk nothing as the complete appliance Is 
TRIAL. Surely y< — " -’’ <—«« 
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-all in plain envelope. 


FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains AH! 

p£inEnvelop.Just Clip qnd Send Coupon^ 

Brooks Appliance Co., 421-JState St., Marshall. Mich. 
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